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For the Companion, 
THE MAN ENGINE. 

By the Author of “The Rose Garden.” 

In Cornwall much of 
the strange character of 
the country, much of the 
barren wildness which is 
apt to strike painfully on 
the eye of a stranger, is 
owing to the mines; yet 


more to the deserted 
mines. 
Their gaunt erections 


form landmarks for miles 
around. When, as you 
journey, you come upon 
a dreary heap of desola- 
tion,—the tall chimney, 
partly of brickwork and 
partly of whitened stone; 
the building by its side, 
perhaps unroofed, with 
wheels, and pulleys, and 
great levers, like arms pro- 
truding; the huge, rusty 
boilers lying embedded in 
the sandy refuse; the 
dried-up water - courses, 
and the heaps of black or ; 
yellow rubble covering the 
ground; and when to this 
is added no element of 
picturesqueness, no boun- 
teous luxuriance flung by 
nature over the desola- 
tion,—for the stuff cast 
out of the mine is poison- 
ous to vegetation,—it im- i 
presses you sadly with a 
conviction of vain and 
wasted effort. 

But a few years ago the 
depression was not so 
great as at present, and a good deal of activity ] 
prevailed in some mining districts. Indeed, in 
the days to which my little story relates, so much 
was doing that not only was there no lack of 
employment, but actually a demand for addi- 
tional hands, 








I 


Close to a mine so far unlike what has been | 


described that smoke was pouring from the 
chimney, and water—yellow water—down the 
water-courses; great wheels were slowly revolv- 
ing; pistons working up and down; and the long 
bands which attached the machinery quivering 
under their tension—close to this mine was a 
small slated house, lying low in a little hollow. 
It was without other pretence to good looks than 
was given by some gay flowers and the creeping 
Jenny* which clambered over it. 

At the door of this house one summer even- 
ing two boys, one older and larger than the 
other, were talking, 

*“*Taint fair,’ one of them was saying angrily. 
“It's throwing away a good chance. Mother 
coddles Alf till she thinks he’s made of sugar,— 
ready to melt. Why shouldn’t he work in the 
mine, same as us all have done before us was so 
big as he by a good bit?” 

“Her says he’s weak in the nerves,” said his 
brother Bill, with a grin. 


‘He'd better get over that,” said Tom, giving | 
“Tell ‘ee | 
what a, Bill; the next time mother goes to St. | 


an ominons kick toa bit of gravel. 


Austell, I mean he shail get over it. T’'ll put him 
down the mine if I have to carry him. He aint 
half a bad little chap, but he’ll never be worth 
his salt if mother makes such a Molly of him.’’ 

“Allright. It'll be a rare spree.” 

“You aint going to bully him, though,” said 
Tom, turning sharply on his younger brother. 
“This here has got to be done for his good, and 
8o I shall do it; but if I catch you pitching into 
Alf, you'll have to settle up with me a little 
Quicker than you like. So mind that.” 


* Virginian creeper. 


|in the boy’s very being. 
Bill great amusement to paint in the blackest 








THE MAN ENGINE. 


hear; he was looking towards the garden gate, 
through which a woman, and a boy of about 
eleven years old, were passing,—a thin, pale 
woman and a delicate boy, all unlike his sturdy 
elder brothers. Not 
changed. 


many words were ex- 


3ill muttered something which Tom did 3 
“They kep’ me at the shop, or I should have | 
been back before you was up from the pit, boys,”’ 
said the mother, setting down her basket. ‘Alf, 
look sharp and get the tea.”’ 

The boy did as he was told, moving about 
quickly and setting out the things with a handi- 
ness like a woman's. Tom watched him discon- | 
tentedly. | 

“He ought to ha’ been a girl; ’taint fit for a | 
lad. There aint one of us as ever could ha’ done | 
it, and mother shan’t spoil little Alf with this | 
sort of maid’s work.” | 

Alf himself looked now and then wistfully at 
the big brother whom he loved and feared, and | 
at the one nearer his own age, whom he feared 
more than he loved. 

Tom terrified him sometimes by his stern de- 
termination that he should do something which 
Tom thought necessary for his training, but Bill | 
made his life miserable by endless teasing, by 
threats and practical jokes, which produced the 
worst possible effect on the boy's nervous and 
sensitive temperament. 

The days which followed the above-mentioned 
conversation were full of torture to Alf. Bill 
delighted to hint at something dreadful which 
was hanging over his head,—something con- 
nected with the mine, of which Alf could never 
think without a shudder. 

All the others before him belonging to his 
family had been proud of the mine and of their | 
part in its working, but just before Alf’s birth | 
his father had been killed in it, and a horror of | 
its dark depths seemed to have been implanted | 
It therefore afforded 





colors the darkness, 
the danger, the 
heavy beat of the 
man engine. 

“What's a man 
engine?”’ asked Alf, 
with a gasp. 

“Oh, you'll see! It’s the big thing that takes 
you up and down‘the pit. It works into a hole 
at the bottom, and never stops, but pounds away 
allday. You've a got to stand up in a hole in 
un, just room and no more, I can tell ‘ee, and 
when you’m opposite to a hole in the side of the 
shaft, out you pops, and bides till the injun 
comes down again with another hole in un, and 
that puts you down six foot more; and so you 
goes on, popping in and out like, and my, aint 
you got to be sharp! Just stop to wink yer eye, 
and you’'m done for; down you goes right into 
the pit at the bottom, and down comes the injun 
after ‘ee and scrunches ’ee up. That's why he’s 
called the man injun.”’ 

Alf’s face was white. “I'll never, never go 
down,” he said, in a trembling voice. 

“Won't you? Us’ll see that; and Bill winked 
and walked off, leaving him in terror. 

Tom avoided him at this time. He did not 
like what he was going to do, though his wilful | 
nature made him positive that it was best for Alf 


| that those inconvenient nerves of his should be 


silenced, and this seemed to him the best way. 

The day came when Mrs. Tregennas went off | 
to St. Austell, the lads had gone down the pit, | 
and Alf was left at home. He meant to weed a 
bed of carrots, of which Tom was very proud, | 


}and had, indeed, begun his work, when, to_ his 
| amazement, he heard his name called by Tom; 


to his amazement, because it was a rare thing | 
for the boys to come up from the mine. | 
“Anything wrong?” he cried, running. | 

“No,” said Tom, briefly. And then as the | 
boy reached his side, he said, in an odd voice, | 
‘Don’t make no noise about it, Alf, for I've | 


| come to fetch you down the pit.”’ | 


‘No, no!”’ cried the boy, wildly. 

“Bill and me has made up our minds as ’tis | 
for your good,’”’ his brother went on, “and it | 
aint no use for you to fight against it, cos’ it’s | 
got to be done. You’ll never be a man if you 
grows up in these baby ways. Come!”’ 


of yerself, 


“Tom, don’t, don't!”’ 

“T shall have to carry you if you won't come 
You've a got to go, Alf. Why, you 
little fool, what do ‘ee 
think will harm you?” 

Tom’s own compune- 
tions made him sharper 
than he meant to be, and 
he caught the boy's arm 
and drew him along quick- 
ly. Alf did not resist; he 
only trembled so violently 
that twice he 
would have fallen if his 
brother had not sharply 
twitched him up. 

Tom had made his 
plans. He was afraid of 
introducing Alf to the 
man engine until 
fright had worn off, as 
he felt sure, being so un- 
reasonable, that it must, 
and he was taking him 
round to an entrance into the mine by means of 
a shaft and a short ladder, at some distance 
from the workings, which he would thus ap- 
proach gradually, and where he would find Bill. 

The man engine would do for the ascent. 

His plans were carried out. He said little, and 
tried not to see that the boy was trembling in 
every limb, He had told the captain he was 
going to bring a brother down who was shy of 
the work, and hands being wanted, had leave. 

He found, as he expected, that after they had 
been there some time, and after coming upon 
familiar faces among the miners, Alf’s terror 
was slightly lessened, so that he even looked 
round with a little curiosity upon the darkness 
and the twinkling lights in “he men’s caps, and 
had it not been for Bill, the curiosity might have 
grown into interest. 

But, unseen by Tom, Bill indulged in the most 
horrible grimaces, and at last. managed to whis- 
per,— 


“Look about 


once or 


his 





while you can, my lad. Tom 
means to put you up by the man injun, and my, 
warn’t there a boy scrunched up yesterday, 
that’s all!” 

Poor Alf! 

Tom got vexed after this at his alarm, and 
spoke sharply. Tears streamed down the boy's 
white face. He was passive in his brother's 
hands, but suffering an agony of which ‘Tom 
understood nothing. 

Impatient at last that his experiment had not 
succeeded better, he signed to Bill, and the three 
left the chief body of miners and made their 
way towards the bottom of the principal shaft. 

Thud, thud, thud! Alf’s terror told him the 
meaning of that heavy beat, even before they 
reached it, and he saw the great machine moy- 
ing slowly and relentlessly up and down in its 
socket. He did not speak, only turned an im- 
ploring face towards Tom. His brother spoke 
out briskly. 


“There, you little silly! That’s the injun 


| that'll ride you up to the top.”’ 


“O Tom, not in that!’ groaned the boy. 

“Don't be a fool, Alf! Tin going up with you, 
and you've only got to be sharp, and jump when 
I tell you. Dye hear? Why, if you aint a 
greater Molly than I thought! Come close, and 
see how beautiful and steady he works in and 
out of this here hole. 
as has got a man engine. 


And it aint every mine 
There, look!’ 
Look! Into that pit where it ‘‘serunched”’ peo- 
ple! Alf's eves were closed tight. ‘Tom went on. 
“Come There, that’s the 
place into which you and I have got to step. 
I’m a-going to let um go up and down once 
more, and then look sharp!” 


round this side 


“Good-by, Alf,” whispered Bill, pressing his 
grimy knuckles into his eyes, and pretending to 
weep. “T’ll give your love to motherand all. I 
did the same for the boy as was done for only 


| yesterday.” 





434 


fom caught the words, and guessed what had 
Leen going on. 

“What's that you’re saying?” he cried, an- 
“It's you as terrifies him, is it? I thought 
as much!” 

He made a quick step towards Bill, who 
sprang on laughing. Toin’s foot 
slipped. he fell, struck his head, and rolled right 
across that gaping hole, which, in another half- 
minute, would be filled by the descending man 


+) 
vrily 
grily. 


one side, 


engine. 

Bill, on the other side, saw and gave a yell of 
horror. He was like one paralyzed by the great- 
ness of the shock, unable to move hand or foot, 

He saw it all, saw little Alf—poor, terrified 
little Alf—fling himself, as it were, upon his 
brother, saw the great cruel engine coming down, 
down, saw it fill the socket, quiver, slowly ascend 
twain, 

Ah, merciful God! but what was that? What 
did the lifted machinery show him across the 
gaping hoie? A white face—a moving figure? 
Tom, half-stunned, bewildered, 
himself, and under him, having seized and 
dragged his brother back upon himself by an 
almost superhuman effort, lay little Alf,—AIf, 
whose love had been stronger than fear, and 
who had saved his big brother's life. 

sut the anguish and the effort had been too 
great; he lay now unconscious, and so, uncon- 


was raising 


scious, was carried back along the dark galleries 
by men who, rough and rugged as they looked, 
touched him reverently, and called him ‘a brave 
little chap,” as 
have spoken 
And Tom—what do you think he felt? Through 
those long days and weeks that followed, the 
nurse watched through the 
day's was 


tenderly as his mother might 


who after 


The boy who 


nights 


a hard work Tom 
walked into Fowey to get grapes for a parched 
Tom. The 


little thin figure to sit 


mouth was arms which carried a 
for the first time at the 
open door, and smell the fresh roses, were ‘Tom's, 
Aul Tom's was the voice which said some words 
good to hear and good to speak. 

“Little Alf, I you no 
more. Tl be a better brother than IT have been, 
please (aod 


won't never laugh at 
Why, when I'd been such a brute, 
most would have left me to” - 

And here ‘Tom broke off 
voice. 


with a tremor in his 
But he meant what he said. 
«> 

For the Companion. 
A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 

By M. A. Denison. 
“Your hair will be gray in three months 
©T wouldn't stand in 


_ 


your shoes, my dear, 
assure you some 
the town 

“If Cathie has made up her mind,” 
grave and venerable uncle, “I think 
your strength in trying to change it.”” 

“But, Abner, so tried it 
failed.”’ 

“How many, aunty?” 
wren 

“Well, let me see: there was Huldy Blake, she 
that is a Black now’’—— 

“A spinster of forty when she went there, my 


of those boys are the terror of 
said the 
you waste 
and 


hiuiny have 


asked the little brown 


dear, and just as set in her ways as she can be,” 
interrupted Uncle Abner 

“Yes, my dear, I know, but she ought to have 
succeeded on that account. Age and wisdom are 
invaluable in the management of voung people. 
But they fairly turned her out of the school-room, 
one day, and locked her out, and she never went 
in again. Huldy was rather pretty, and she in- 
terested one of the school committee in her criey- 
ances,”’ 

*And so became Mrs. Black,” 
ner, a keen twinkle in his eve, 


said Unele Ab- 
“T don't think, 
on the whole, the school did badly by its abuse, 
do you, Kitty?” 

“That depends,”” langhed Kitty, 

“Then there was Nelly Blossom, only sixteen, 





and very smart. She just let the pupils have 
Whi, she has been seen out in 


They liked 


her, to be sure, but she had no system, and the 


their own way. 
the yard running races with them. 


school became a mere play-house in her hands, 

Of course she was dismissed, 

Dean. O dear, what a 
Just Nelly’s opposite, 


“Next came Patience 
pretty creature she was! 
very pale, very delicate, and very patient. She 
tried her best, but the place proved too mueh for 
her. She You 
I think the school 
killed her, for she was never sick till she came 
here "’ 

“Why 
here?” 


died in this house, poor thing. 
ean see her grave from here 


what kind of children do you raise 
demanded Cathie, indignantly. 
“They're just catamounts,”’ 
Jack 
“With a slight admixture 
plemented Cousin Tom, 


said her Cousin 


of the tiger,”’ sup- 


“There's a boy there 


foolseap paper. 
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by the name of Waters, who sets the whole | 
school by the ears. He’s not afraid of anything, 
and goes to school on purpose to torment the 
schoolmarms, as he calls them.” | 

‘How old is he?’”’ asked Cathie. 

“Somewhere about seventeen,—old enough, 
years ago, to know better; but he is looked upon 
by the rest of the school as a sort of hero, being 
the leader in all their pranks. He’s as full of 
mischief as a fig is full of seeds, and he’ll be | 
sure to outwit you.”’ 

“IT don’t know,” laughed Cathie. ‘I have 
been known in my time to outwit some who 
thought themselves wondrous wise. 


I feel some- 
what anxious to give this young man a lesson,”’ 

“She can do it,’’ said Uncle Abner, “if any- 
body can.” 

Cathie smiled, and quietly finished her break- 
fast. 
hearted, honest and capable. 

Cathie and her mother could just live comfort- 
ably on the small income left them by the death 
of the father and husband, but that was all. 
No silk dresses, no fine laces, but few ribbons,— 
and Cathie wanted a piano. 


She was a pleasant girl, winning, open- 


A piano would just 
cap the climax of her happiness. She loved 
It had always been her chief solace. It 
might help her to independence. It certainly 
would make happier the declining years of her 
mother, and would be a source both of amuse- 
ment and perhaps of profit. 

Now, how to get one! 

Uncle Abner’s letter settled the matter. She 
was a great favorite of his, and because of her 
bright, dark skin, he called her the little brown 
wren, 

‘*Mother said you wanted to earn a piano,’’ he 
wrote. ‘‘Now if you will take the worst school 
in all the State of New York, Ican get it for you. 
You may make your home with us and wel- 
come, and we won’t charge you a cent, and the 
longer the better.”’ 

Cathie jumped straight up when she read it. 

“Well, now, I just asked the 
piano,” 


music. 


Lord for aj} 
she said, her eyes as bright as dia-| 
monds, “and here’s the answer. I didn’t expect 
it so soon.” | 

It was rather hard parting with the mother, 
but then she would spend all her vacations at 
home, and there was an aunt only too glad of a 
shelter, who had promised to stay with her, and 
so everything seemed ordered, 

*Forewarned, forearmed,”’ said Cathie, brave- 
ly. ‘I shall take the school.’’ 

“Well, now, you know the worst about it,’’ 
“Iwas determined to tell you, 
but I hoped and knew you would be brave 
enough to try.” 


said her aunt, 


Not many days after, Cathie entered the 
domain where she was to be either a careful and 
loving teacher, or a small despot. 

The room was large and full of windows. On 
every side could be seen the soft long stretch of 
velvet meadows, and the venerable trees seemed 
looking down upon her with almost neighborly 
interest, 

Who does not know the country district school 
by heart? Whittier has immortalized it, so why | 
should Ltry?) It was carved, and cut, and stained, 
and broken, and blackened, in every available 
place. 

There were pegs in the corners, and cracks in 
the windows, and it smelt of torn grammars and 
dog’s-eared spelling books, and on the walls were 
generations of spit-balls from the ceiling down. 

The teacher's desk was dug out here and there 
with a pen-knife, and stained with ink, and the 
floor was uneven, unpainted and broken, for the 
benefit of the mice who might wander that way 

Cathie thought of the orderly city schools and 
sighed, and then she watched the procession of 
sinall girls and boys, and marked how some 
came into the 
looked her over with 


school-house and 
frank, bold stares, and 
others crept by with sidelong glances, and others 
affected not to notice her at all. 

It took a day to settle down to work, 
teacher was new 


carelessly, 


The 
Her methods were 
novel, and the scholars behaved with tolerable 
forbearance until she happened to observe a 
commotion in the senior class, 

Just then she saw that Ned Waters, who had 
been industriously studying her till now, had 
arranged his hair in three stiff angles. His eves 
were fastened upon his book, while his ludicrous 
appearance set all the scholars laughing. He was 
2 singular-looking young fellow, almost six feet 
high, with enormous hands and feet, and had 
evidently not yet attained his full growth. 

She did not seem to notice his conduct at first, 
and went to her desk to collect her thoughts. 
After a few moments, she decided what course 
to pursne. In her desk were some sheets of 

Taking one of these, she wrote 
upon it in large letters. She excelled in writing 
and drawing. Then she stood up and said,— 


to them. 





“Mr. Waters, will vou come this way?” 

Up rose he, gravely, and forward he went, 
causing loud laughter as he stood beside her 
desk. 

‘You would improve your beauty if you would 
smooth down your hair, Mr. Waters,’’ she said. 

He grinned a fearful grin, for his mouth was 
quite as wide as his face, but he made no mo- 
tion to do as she desired. 

‘Perhaps you will allow me to do it for yon.” 

He ducked his head, and the grin became a 
horse-laugh. 

He sat down near the desk, evidently sur- 


prised, but determined to win the day. Cathie 
gravely produced a comb and a brush. The 


school by this time was in a state of ecstasy. 

Cathie stationed herself behind his chair, and 
quietly combed and combed. What else she 
did was not seen by the scholars till she asked 
him to turn his chair round and sit with his back 
to the school. 

He did so, quite at ease, undoubtedly delight- 
ed with the spirit he had shown. At once the 
suppressed titters broke out anew. She rapped 
on her desk, and commanded silence; but she 
smiled, and the big boy, staring so impudently 
into her face, evidently thought she looked very 
pretty when she smiled. 

But why was the fun still kept up? He could 
hear smothered laughter on all sides, und he be- 
gan to feel uncomfortable, and hot, and creepy. 
Miss Cathie went on with her duties, but she 
was evidently enjoying something outside of 
them. 

Waters turned round now and again. Every 
face was convulsed with laughter, and all eyes 
avoided his. What did it mean? Should he 
bolt, and fly from the place? 

“Scholars, have you learned your lesson from 
this young man’s back?’ asked Cathie. 

A universal assent was given. “Then you 
may repeat it.’’ About a score of voices re- 


| sponded,— 


“A was an animal, 





D was a dunce.” 


‘‘Does any one you know answer to these defi- 


nitions?’ asked the teacher. 


“Yes, yes,’ went uproariously forth. 

“Who is it?”’ 

“Ned Waters,’’ answered the whole school. 

The boy glared at them. Evidently he was 
outwitted, but how he could not imagine, until 
he was dismissed with the rest. Then he found 
that the teacher had pinned a piacard on his 
back, from which the school had read the lesson 
for the day 

He was so laughed at, and was so mortified 
because he had been outwitted, that he did not 
come to the school again for the next week, and 
fortunately, a situation was offered him in a 
store ten miles away, and he left town in a fort- 
night. Cathie had no serious trouble after that 
with any of her scholars, and after a few sea- 
sons of hard yet pleasant work, she bought her 
piano, and gave up teaching—for life; at least, 
teaching other people’s children, 


+o 


For the Companion. 
PEEPING OVER A SHUTTER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

You've all heard of “Peeping Tom,” or, if you 
have not, you will when you read Tennyson's beau- 
tiful poem about him; but none of you will ever 
hear of ‘Peeping Polly” probably, unless I tell you 
about her myself. 

Her name was Polly Carrigan. She was a little 
dried-up woman with a sharp nose; there were 
those who said it had been worn sharp by constant 
prying into other people’s affairs. 

She had, also, a pair of keen, roving eyes, which 
seemed to be always on the lookout for a scandal, 
and a mouth which seemed to be always ejaculating 
“Oh! because she had found it. In short, Polly 
was one of those persons who, having no domestic 
responsibilities of their own, are free to attend to 
those of their neighbors. 

One day as she sat at her favorite window, the one 
which commanded the widest range of vision, she 
saw a woman emerge from one of the opposite 
houses. 

“Ah ha!” said Polly; “there’s Mis’ Skidder going 
over to call on that Mis’ What’s-her-name that’s just 
moved into the old Chauncey house. I vandy, she’s 
got a dish in her hand covered up with a towel! 
That’s just like Judith Skidder,—always putting 
herself forrad with new-comers. If I’se she, I 
would give the woman a chance to turn round ’fore 
I intruded myself on her! I wonder what she’s got 
in that dish, though? Good mind to run in and see. 
I've just as much right to put myself forrad as she 
has.”” 

And having arrived at this conclusion, she whisked 
her apron over her head, and taking a direct cut 
across the back yard and her new neighbor's gar- 
den, reached the door before Mrs. Skidder did, and 
walked in without the useless ceremony of knocking. 

“How dye do, Mis’ ——? 
slipped my mind.” 


I declare, your name’s 
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“Blake, ma’am.” 

“O yes, Blake! ‘Taint so uncommon that I need 
have forgot it, but there, I’m a dreadful hand to 
forget names. Well, Mis’ Blake, I see your husband 
go out, so I thought I’d run over; I knew you must 
feel lonesome. ’Pears to me I heard somebody 
knocking,” cocking up one ear in a listening atti- 
tude. 

Mrs. Blake opened the door and admitted Mrs. 
Skidder. 

“Why, Judith Skidder, is that you!’ exclaimed 
Polly. “Aint it odd that you and I should happen 
to meet here so? I didn’t know as you was ac- 
quainted with Mis’ Blake.” 

“If Taint, I hope I shall be,” said Mrs. Skidder; 
and then to Mrs. Blake, “We killed our pig yester- 
day, and I’ve made bold to bring you in a few slices 
of fresh pork.” 

“Thank you; you're very kind, and it looks beau- 
tiful,’’ said Mrs. Blake. 

“That’s so,”’ said Polly; “but somehow I don’t 
relish pork as I used to before the hogs all got to 
having cholera and things. 
do you, Mis’ Blake?” 

“We haven't any as yet,” said Mrs. Blake. 

“TI don't blame you,” said Polly; ‘still, ‘twould be 
company for you when your husband's gone. You 
must be awful lonesome.” 

“] don’t have time to think whether I am or not,” 
said Mrs. Blake, smiling. 

“Do tell! Now that’s queer. Why, the old house 
is enough to give anybody the blues, to begin with.” 

“My husband intends to build a new one before 
long,” said Mrs. Blake. 

“Jest the way poor Mis’ Chauncey used to talk,” 
said Polly. 

‘Who was Mrs. Chauncey?” 

“The woman that lived here before you come; she 
looked a sight like you, too.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Skidder; 
couldn't be two folks more different.” 

“We don’tall see alike,” said Polly; “but as I was 
saying, she couldn’t abear this house. She said it 
seemed jest like a tomb; and good reason why it 
should, for they do say there was somebody killed 
here once and buried in the cellar.” ~ 

“Sho! what’s the use o’ telling over all that non- 
sense?”’ said Mrs. Skidder. 

“You may call it nonsense,” said Polly, “but 


You don’t keep no hog, 


“there 


| there’s plenty that believes it, and there’s strange 


| things been seen here. 


| I don’t s’pose he ever meant to. 


Well, she hated the house, 
and her husband kept promising to build a new one. 
Any way, he never 


| did, and bime-by she kind o° pined away and died; 
| twas curious about it, too, for there didn’t seem to 


| lonesome. 


be anything the matter with her.” 

“I’m sure there was nothing strange about it at 
all,’ said Mrs. Skidder; “she died of consumption, 
poor thing, as a good many others has ” 

“It’s well enough to call it so,’ said Polly, “but in 
my opinion consumption covers a multitude of sins, 
as the Bible says. Well, she died a disapp‘inted 
woman,—you'll allow that. But then everybody's 
disapp'inted fust or lust; this is a disapp’inting 
world.” 

“That depends on how you take things,”’ said Mrs. 
Blake, cheerfully; but Polly had now gone off ona 
new tack. 

‘“‘Why, there’s Dr. Ball’s sulky standing at the 
Lumkins’s door! I wonder who’s sick. I guess it’s 
gran’ma’am, or p’raps it’s one of the children; guess 
I'll go over and see. Good-by, Mis’ Blake; I shall 
run in often and cheer youup. Iknow you must be 
Good-by, Mis’ Skidder.”” 

“She’sa poor talking creeter, with nothing to do,” 
said Mrs. Skidder, when Polly had gone. ‘Don’t 
mind what she says.”’ 

“IT sha’n’t as long as she threatens me with noth- 
ing more substantial than a ghost,” said Mrs. Blake, 
laughing. 

Polly was as good as her word, and went in to see 
her new neighbor often, but, somehow, the acquaint- 
ance did not seem to advance very rapidly. 

As Polly said, “Mis’ Blake was always civil 
enough, but she was awful close-mouthed. For her 
part, she thought it looked suspicious when folks 
kept things to themselves so. And then Mis’ Blake 
didn’t seem to feel any interest in what was going on 
in town. Nowshe [Polly] always cale'lated to do as 
she’d be done by, and if she was going into a strange 
place, she should want to know something about the 
folks there; but Mis’ Blake didn’t seem to care who 
was who, or what was what. As to Mr. Blake, 
though she’d lived nigh neighbor to him going on 
three weeks, she hadn't seen anything of him but 
the end of his coat-tail flying out one door as she 
came in another.” 

One night, as Polly was returning from Mrs. Skid- 
der’s, where she had been relating some of these 
grievances, she noticed a bright light in Mrs. Blake's 
front room. 

“Um—company, I guess,” said Polly; “wonder 
who it is?” 

Thus soliloquizing, she crept stealthily beneath 
the window, intending to look in; but the lower half 
of the old-fashioned shutters was drawn, and twist 
her head which way she would, there was not a 
chink through which she could get so much as a 
glimpse of what was going on inside. 

She then stole round to an end window. That 
shutter was drawn also, but close beside it was a 
trellis on which a grape-vine had been trained, and 
by means of this she was enabled, though with diffi- 
culty, to climb up and look over the top. The posi- 
tion was not comfortable, but it was sightly. 


In one corner sat Mr. Blake and Dea. Spollet, 
talking together; by the table sat Mrs. Blake and the 
deacon’s wife, the latter knitting, the former darn- 
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ing stockings. At the other end of the table sat two 
young lads, playing cards! To be sure, it was a 
game of duthors, but this Polly could not see; they 
were cards, and that was enough for her. 

One of these boys was Philip Blake, the other was 
Nathan Spollet,—the deacon’s own son, — playing 
cards under the deacon’s very nose! 

“The old hypocrite! I'll tell it all over town be- 
fore to-morrow night! Such things ought to be 
known. And he accused me of stealing a pumpkin 
once. Which is wus’, I wonder, to take an innocent 
pumpkin that’s close by the wall, or to set still and 
see your son gamble? Oh, it makes me feel asif IL 
should sink!” 

As these thoughts rushed tumultuously through 
Polly’s mind, she became so excited that she forgot 
to be careful; and previsely as she reached the cli- 
max, she lost her hold, the trellis gave way, and she 
did “sink,” in a much more literal manner than she 
had dreamed of; for under that window a water- 
hogshead was set, and into it Polly went with a 
splash. 

She uttered an involuntary scream. She would 
almost rather have been drowned than to have 
screamed just then, as who would not, under the 
circumstances? But it was too late to think about 
that. She had startled the group inside; the shutter 
was flung wide open, letting the light stream forth 
on the unfortunate Polly. 

Before she could scramble out, Dea. Spollet and 
Mr. Blake had reached the hogshead, the two boys 
following close at their heels. 

“Why, Polly, is this you?’”’ exclaimed the deacon, 
as he offered a helping hand. 

“I believe so,—all that’s left of me,” gasped Polly. 

It was a sorry figure she presented, standing there 
in her dripping garments, but it was certainly ill- 
mannered of Phil and Nathan to burst out laughing, 
as they did; I am sure you would have done very 
differently if you had been there. Even Dea. Spol- 
let could not restrain a smile, which shows that a 
man may be a deacon, and yet not be entirely divest- 
ed of the weaknesses of humanity. 

Then out came Mrs. Blake, with offers of dry 
clothing and ginger-tea; but Polly said she thought 
she'd better go home and go to bed; but before she 
went, she turned and shook her fist at Phil and Na- 
than, and uttered her parting blessing in this wise,— 

“You little rascals, I bet you uncovered that 
water-butt o’ purpose!’ 

SSE Seen 
For the Companion, 
CLATE MILLER’S EXPLOIT. 

The Millers were Eastern people, who had moved 
out into Minnesota the year previous to my story. 
They went in thespring and took up land under the 
homestead law, on the border of “Lick’s Prairie,” 
near the “big timber,” as the heavy-growth forest is 
there called. 

Claxton, or Clate, Miller was then fifteen or six- 
teen years old, a well-made though rather lean and 
tall boy, who loved hunting rather better than hoe- 
ing corn or sowing wheat. 

Now a new farm even in the West cannot be made 
at once productive, and the Millers, who were poor 
people, had to shift almost any way to live for the 
first year and a half. 

The game which Clate shot stood them in good 
stead, for the boy not unfrequently got a deer. 
Deer were plenty, though shy, in the “‘opens”’ among 
the timber, and about the “slews” and “sinks,’’ or 
small lakes, 

Before a year passed, Clate had become quite suc- 
cessful at stalking deer, and had grown inured to 
the hard tramps which such hunting involves. 

Mr. Miller, senior, had served asa soldier in the 
army, and had brought home his gun, a rifle of the 
pattern manufactured at the Springfield Armory. 
This he had “smooth bored” for shot,—thus changed 
from a rifle to a shot-gun. It made a very good 
fowling-piece, though rather heavy. Clate used it 
both for shot or bullets, as suited his game. 

One morning in October he set off a little before 
light after deer, and had gone toa “run” a mile or 
two distant, where he had observed “signs” a day or 
two before. The run, which in wet months was the 
bed of a small creek or brook, making down from 
out the timber, was now dry, for the season had 
been very drouthy. 

The land on both sides of it was half open meadow, 
with hazel clumps, high grass and briars, and there 
were fresh raspberries here even then. 

The briars and hazel-bushes overhung the dry 
creek bed. Clate’s plan had been to get into the 
creek bed, and so work cautiously up the run, peep- 
ing up at intervals for a look on both sides. If there 
were deer feeding in the “open,” he thought that he 
might thus be able to get near enough for a shot. 

Carrying out this manecenvre, he crawled up the 
run for half a mile or more; then he heard an odd 
cracking noise close at hand. It was apparently 
only a few yards back from the turfy bank of the 
creek beneath which he was crouching. The bank 
here was three or four feet high, and overgrown 
With wild goosenerry-bushes and dry grass. 

Clate thought that the noise was caused by a deer 
coming through the bushes, though it did not sound 
just like that, either. With gun locked, he straight- 
ened noiselessly up, and cast a sharp glance through 
the gooseberry bushes. 

To his astonishment. he saw, not adeer moving in 
the brush, but an Indian, sitting on the ground 
Searcely fifteen yards off, cracking hazel-nuts with 
one stone on another. 

Now Indians often strolled about the locality, and 
frequently came to settlers’ houses to beg food. 
Sometimes they stole articles, but were not much 
feared. They were regarded rather as beggars, 





whom, however, the settlers commonly tried to keep 
the right side of. Clate knew a good many of these 
vagrant redskins, and had sometimes traded and 
dickered with them. 

But within a month or two there had been rumors 
of outrages in the back sections. (It was the fall 
preceding the New Ulm massacres.) An Indian war 
was feared. Fewer of the savages had come about 
the settlement of late, and those who had were re- 
portedas insolent andas giving out menacing threats. 
For some little time the people had been living in 
uneasiness verging towards positive alarm. 

A month or two before Clate would have hailed 
the redskin and stopped fora friendly talk; but now 
the sight of him set our hero’s heart beating, for he 
felt quite sure his presence there boded mischief. 

As the bushes and grass were dense, Clate stcod | 
still and watched. It was now quite light, and he 
noticed at once that this Indian was not in tat- 
tered breeches and dirty blanket-coat,—as the fron- 
tier redskin ordinarily presents himself,—but paint- 
ed and belted, as if on some brave expedition. 

His hair was feathered and dressed. At his side 
hung a new sharp hatchet, and he had fresh deer- 
hide trousers and new moccasins. At his other side 
was suspended from his belt a beautifully-trimmed 
pocket, made of a single glossy sable’s skin. This 
held the hazel-nuts which he was cracking. | 

His gun, a fine long-barrelled rifle, such as Gov- 
ernment agents seem to have abundantly supplied | 
to these raseals, leaned against a bush near him. | 

“He’s here for no good,” thought Clate, *‘else he 
wouldn't be eating hazel-nuts for his breakfast when | 
he could just as well have a better one for the asking | 
down at Ohlsen’s. He'd most likely shoot me if he | 
got sight of me. I’ve a good mind to pepper him.” | 

Hardly had these thoughts flashed through the | 
boy’s mind when three more savages, one a huge 
brawny fellow, came suddenly and_ noiselessly 
through the bushes. One of them, a heavy-faced 
young buck, had a tin pail,—a curious dish for an 
Indian to carry,—in which there was milk; while 
the third bore a large bundle, swaddled up in what 
looked to be a woman’s calico gown. 

Clate’s heart was now bumping away at a great 
rate. “They've been stealing, if no worse,” thought 
he; but the face and figure of the big savage at once 
riveted his attention. 

A long, deep, livid scar seamed one entire side of 
his face, trom the corner of his eye downward, his 
forehead was fairly creased and wattled, and there 
was that frightfully repulsive coarseness and thick- 
ness of the mouth and lips which made Clate feel 
sure that this Indian could be none other than “Old 
Scar Face,” as the settlers had named him, a sort of 
chief, and who had the reputation of being a ring- 
leader in Indian fights, and a quarrelsome, danger- 
ous savage. 

At sight of this ugly savage, Clate trembled and 
crouched lower behind the hushes. He felt sure 
now that some attack was meditated, and that his 
own scalp would be hardly safe on his head if they 
found him. 

Then he thought of his folks, and knew that he 
ought to warn them; but he dared not stir. The 
snap of the least twig might reveal his presence to 
the quick-eared, sharp-eyed redskins, for the sun 
was now lighting up the whole landscape. 

The low gutturals of the savages came to his ear 
as they talked and hastily drank the milk. When 
they had finished it, they tossed the pail towards the 
creek bed. It fell within a short distance of where 
the boy lay listening. 

Then he heard them going off through the briars. 
Rising cautiouslyshe saw that they were moving out 
across the “open,” in the direction of Ohlsen’s clear- 
ing. This belonged to a Norwegian family named 
Ohlsen, that lived two miles below the Millers. 

The Indians had not taken their big bundle. The 
moment they were out of sight, Clate came out and 
found where they had set it away among some 
hazels. He hastily pulled it open. It contained 
binnkets, coats, pants, women’s dresses, even aprons, 
together with knives and forks, spoons, tin plates 
and dippers. 

It was evident that some settler’s cabin had been 
plundered. This Clate readily surmised. But the 
bundle of spoils contained still more conclusive evi- 
dence of repine and outrage; for jumbled in with 
the other articles there now rolle! out a bloody 
cloth, in which were wrapped—horrible sight!—two 
fresh, gory scalps, one @ man’s, or a boy’s, the other 
that of a little child! 

At sight of these frightful trophies of murder the 
boy turned quite sick, and for a moment he was so 
faint as to be scarcely able to stand. He had read 
and heard of such things, but never before had he 
seen them. 

Then a feeling of rage and fury as suddenly rose 
within him. He elenched his gun and determined 
to follow after the cruel wretches, though by no 
means certain as to what he could do. 

Down at the edge of the “timber” where the wood- 
land bordered the prairie, he camein sight of the 
four savages about half a mile ahead. They were 
going to Ohlsen’s, as he had suspected. 

The settler’s log-house was in plain view. From 
the chimney a blithe morning smoke was now just 
rising high in the clear, crisp air. 

Here for a moment Clate stood irresolute, for he 
was tortured by the thought that he ought to go 
home and alarm his own folks. 

But he had true sympathetic courage. He could 
not see those murderous scoundrels going towards 
Ohlsen’s to do them fatal injury, and then turn his 
back on the kind-hearted Norseman and his family 
of little children. 

On he ran again, and keeping in the bushes along 
the edge of the timber, come down opposite the 





house in time to see the redskins go to the door and 
then pass into the house. 

Between the timber and Ohlsen’s house there was 
a bushy pasture, inclosed by a log fence, in which 
their cow was kept. Getting over the tence on the 
forest side, Clate ran across the pasture, towards the 
house, from bush-clump to bush-clump, till he came 
to the log fence on the road, only a few rods from 
the house door. 

Fireweeds and briars had grown up along the 
fence, making a thick hedge. Scarcely had the boy 
reached this fence when he heard loud words in the 
house. Ohlsen was ordering the Indians to leave. 
Then came a loud crash, as of chairs and dishes, and 
with it screams and the cries of the children. The 


| nliscreants were at their work! 


To leap the fence and rush to give such help as he 
could was Clate’s first impulse; but what chance 
of success would he stand against four armed sav- 
ages? But the next instant the house door was burst 
open, and Ohlsen, struggling with three of the red- 
skins, was dragged out. 

The poor man fought desperately with his fist and 
a billet of firewood. Twice he broke away from the 
savages and felled one of them senseless for a mo- 
ment; but the other two threw themselves upon 
him, wrenched the stick from his grasp and held 
him fast. 

At the same instant the big, hideous-faced savage 
rushed out of the house with a ferocious whoop, 
flourishing the scalp of Ohlsen’s wife, and dragging 
one of the little boys by the hair. The air rang with 
the poor little fellow’s frantic screams. 

“QO farder, farder!’’ he shrieked. 


With a mighty effort Ohlsen had again almost 


wrenched away trom the Indians, seeing which, “Old 
Scar Face” let go of little Hanse and pulling his 
tomahawk from his belt, bounded forward and 
struck at Ohlsen’s head. 


The lond report of a heavily-charged gun burst on | 


the morning air at the same moment from behind 
the log fence, and with a groan “Old Scar Face” 
tumbled forward, then struggled to his feet again, 
only to totter backward, dead, shot through and 
through with the heavy deer-charge. 

Regardless of the consequences to himself, Clate 
had fired, and with true aim. The other Indians at 
once let go of their victim, stopped and looked 
towards the spot from whence the gun had been 
fired, and sprang to get their guns, which, on enter- 
ing the house, they had set up beside the door. Ohl- 
sen lay on the ground as if dead. 

Clate now ran for his life. He rushed across the 
pasture, through the bush-clumps, over the log 
fence, The redskins shot at him in the open space. 
Clate heard the balls whiz past. 

His own gun, now useless, he had dropped the mo- 
ment he had fired. Ashe leaped the fence, he saw 
that the Indians were running after him at their ut- 
most speed. 

And now the lad’s long legs stood him in good 
stead. Dashing into the timber, he did not try to 
hide in the thickets, for he knew his pursuers would 
ferret him out of these, but sped away for dear life 
for a mile or more, to where a road had been “bushed 
out” leading down through the timber from the set- 
tlement above, at Holt’s corn-mill, to the Lick’s 
Prairie settlement. 

Getting into this road, or rather, trail, Clate start- 
ed for Holt’s corn-mill, four miles off. If he could 
reach that, he would be safe. 


He had not run more than a hundred rods up this | 


road, however, when he met a loaded mule-team, 
with two Swedes, coming down to Lick’s. One of 
them hada gun. Clate shouted the alarm to them. 
They stopped the team, and prepared to defend 
themselves as best they could. 

3ut when the Indians came out into the trail and 
saw the team and three men, they did not think best 
to attack them, but went back into the timber. 
Thus ended Clate’s adventure. 

The Bwedes drove to Ohlsen’s and found him up 
and stirring, though frightfully wounded in the 
head The hatchet-stroke had cleaved the scalp and 
flesh from the skull on the left side of his head, and 
shaved his left car completely off. 
the blow had gone a little to one side. 

There can be little doubt that Clate’s timely shot 
from behind the log fence saved not only Ohlsen’s 
life, but the lives of his five children, though his 


poor wife died within a fortnight from her injuries | 


and the fright she had received. 
“> 
PACK-MULES OF BRAZIL. 
No annoyance so bothers a scientific or surveying 
expedition, in southern Brazil as the question of 
transportation. Weagon-roads are few and bad. 





They are “corduroy” roads; that is, they are made | 





of big trees felled and laid at short intervals across 
a rough lane, the intervening spaces being filled in 
with thick pea-soup mud. 

The wagons, very strongly built, are drawn by five 
horses and carry half a ton. It is useless remon- 
strating with the drivers about the small loads. To 
all protests the reply is,— 

“If you put on more than we say is a load, we will 
take our wagons home.” 

Less than a hundred miles from the coast the 
“corduroys’ come to an end. Thenceall “baggage” 
is carried at “the risk of the owner” on the backs of 
mules. From two hundred to two hundred and 
forty pounds is a mule’s load, and every package 
must be of just such a size and weight. 

If the wagoners are obstinate, the mule-drivers, or 


tropeiros, are stubborn, excelling even the stubborn- | 


est of their own mules. All the baggage must be 
loaded at the same place and time. Each article is 
a subject of dispute as to weight or size. 





In the struggle | 





A bony old mare or horse, straddled by a bare- 
legged negro, leads the cavaleade, the mule having 
a singular, but entirely unrequited, affection for the 
equine. 

The uninitiated engineers are congratulating them- 
selves that at last they are “off,” and mules and 
tropeiros are moving along smoothly. 

Suddenly, without any apparent cause save his 
oWn Viciousneéss, a pack-mule bolts from the line of 
march. OY he gallops with the two cases, each 
Weighing one hundred pounds, bobbing up and down 
like the corks in a tide-rip. 

With a plunge he breaks one strap, and away spins 
acase, A kick,—another strap parts, and the see- 
ond case bounds along the ground 

When their contents are scattered over the ground, 
the mule stops and browses with a quiet air that tells 
of an inward satisfaction which provender would be 
powerless to create. 

The foreign engineers, astonished at such free-and- 
easy behavior, express their surprise. “The mule 
is not yet quite broken in; he will be all right by- 
and-by,”’ is all the explanation they receive. 

The meek-looking mule is caught, the cases re- 
packed and strapped again on his back. He takes 
his place in the line, and the cavaleade moves on. 

+? 
For the Companion, 


LORD MAYOR’S DAY IN LONDON. 

Being in London on the 9th of November, of 
course [ went to see the show,—that is to say, the 
Lord Mayor’s Show,” as it is usually called. 

Every %th of November, all the mayors in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Lreland, enter upon their office. 
The Lord Mayor of London—by the way, only the 
mayors of London, Dublin and York are called 
“Lord Mayors—goes in procession from the Guild 
Hall in London to Westminster Hall, there to pre- 
; sent himself to the Barons of the Exchequer, who 
| represent the Crown, and to take certain oaths of 

office. 

This procession is popularly known as the “Lord 
| Mayor's Show.” In ancient times—indeed, from 
| time immemorial—the procession consisted of the 
) military forces of the city, such as the trained bands, 
the Guilds of the various crafts, and trades, with 
their banners and insignia, and all such persons of 
consequence as Wished thus to demonstrate their 
friendship to the city. For you must hnow that, 
from old times, the city of London was a most inde- 
pendent and highly-privileged body, very tenacious 
of its rights, and not seldom arraying itself against 
the Crown. 

Long time ago, the Lord Mayors and their pro- 
cessions used to sweep grandly up to Westminster 
by water in gilded barges, superb as Cleopatra’s. 

In recent years the procession has, however, aban- 
doned the picturesqe pageantry of the river passage, 
and gone always by land; but it is still an imposing 
show. The Lord Mayor's term of office is one year 
only, though he is often re-elected. Dick Whitting- 
ton (of the cat story) was four times Lord Mayor, 
During his mayoralty the Lord Mayor gives up his 
own home, wherever that may be, and resides in 
“the Mansion House,” an imposing and stately 
abode, in the city. 





He is almost always a tradesman, as bankers and 
the very great merchants will seldom condescend to 
take the office. It is an expensive honor to whom- 
| ever assuines it, since no salary attaches to it, and 
but a very insuflicient allowance is given by the 
city for the grand hospitalities which are one of the 
burdens of the position. 

The aristocracy and gentry laugh at the “show,” 
jas a relic of picturesque barbarism; but notwith- 
standing this, it becomes every year more and more 
a pageant that the people love. This year—1877— 
the incoming mayor was Alderman Owden, a retired 
merchant. The 9th of November rose in fog,—that 
cold, yellow November fog of London, of which you 
have all heard, but which you can never quite im- 
agine till you have experienced it. Later on, it set- 
tled into a teasing, melancholy rain, that, however, 
| did not interrupt the procession, but was dishearten- 
ing to the crowd. 


I surveyed the scene from a window on the route. 
As the time approached for the procession to pass, 
you saw the crowd thicken. 

They gathered from everywhere and nowhere. 
They seemed to start up out of the very pavement. 
Girls and women stood here and there on stools 
which they had brought with them, to eseape from 
the horrible mud and wet of the London streets. 

I saw one elderly matron, who had climbed ona 
ladder, followed by a troop of dirty children, swarm- 
In the very centre 
a young woman, of whom I 
longed to make a picture. It was a subject which 
would have suited Hogarth, or that wonderful 
| Frenchman, Millet. 

She was young, with a pale, sad face, of that half- 
| grayish white that means poor food, and a life 
without hope or pleasure. She had with her a boy, 
seven years old, perhaps; her own boy, evidently, 
| for she kept her arms round him, and held her rag- 
| ged shawl fast about him, and sheltered him from 
the rain with all her poor resources. 

I don’t think she herself cared much to see, for 
her face was utterly hopeless, utterly unexpectant; 
| but she meant that the child should see; and she 
| stood her ground firmly. 

The crowd rushed by her, round her, almost over 
her; but still she stood for along half-hour quite 
motionless. At last I looked away for a few mo- 





ing over this uncertain support. 
{of the street stood 


ments, and when I looked back, she was gone, swept 
away on the black, surging tide of base humanity, 
but by her face and all the piteous pathos of her at- 
_ titude, Tam haunted still, 





436 


A London crowd seems to me the most brutal | Lady Mayoress. Among them were dukes and | 


Ihave ever seen. An Italian crowd is gentle- 


ness itself in comparison. A French crowd is as 
desperate and as dangerous, but for simple brute 
force and boorisliness, the London crowd is un- 
matched 





All along the route, shop-windows were closed 
with heavy wooden shutters, as a protection 


against the mob; and a friend of mine saw a gen- | 


tleman who tried to make his way among them 
hustled off the sidewalk, and absolutely stripped 
of all but his shirt and trousers before he could 
eSCaypye 

Of course the police are out in full force, but 
their force is insufficient. It would take a stand- 
ing army to keep such a mob in perfect order, 

The city is never so gayly decorated as on 
Lord Mavor’s Day. Overhead, the air is full of 
flags, balconies are bright with bunting, mottoes 
and every possible device of decoration abound. 
It makes one think of an Italian city in Carnival 
time. At last comes a burst of 
trimmphal music — the 


sion is approaching. 


proces- 


By some sort of magic a path 
is cleared. The noble band of 
the Grenadier Guards leads the 
way, then other military bands, 
then the Guilds of the different 
trades, with music playing and 
banners borne proudly, 

To one of these 
Guilds, or Unions, ev- 
erybody must belong 
who receives the free- 
dom of the city of 
London. The late 
Prince Consort, for in- 
stance, was a fish- | 
monger, and so, I be- 
lieve, is the Prince of 
Wales. . 

Here are the haber- 
dashers, the saddle- 
makers, and all the tousl 
other makers of whom Ky 
you can possibly Led Z 
think : 
carriages drawn by su- 





Here are open 


perb horses, in which © 
sit the Common Coun- vee 
cilmen in robes of <¥ 
state, black, edged : 
with sable, and alder- 
men in all the glory 
of their brilliant scar- 
let attire. 

Here are mounted 
knights in real armor, 
and here are feresters from Epping Forest, clad 
in Lincoln Green, as Robin Llocd may have been 
in his day. The coachmen wear white curled 
Wigs, and are among the showiest members of 
the procession, 

Soon came a showy chariot, or car, drawn by 
six gray horses, ridden by postilions. In this 
ear rested, horizontally, a model of Cleopatra's 
needle, round which were grouped white-robed 
figures, trying to look like Egyptians. Then 
eume a still larger car, quite worth looking at, 
for it was allegorical, and represented peace and 
plenty, and old Father Thames shaking hands 
with Mistress Britannia, and the Muses, and the 
Four Quarters of the Globe, and I know not 
whatelse. The robes of the Muses were drip- 
ping with rain, and Britannia looked very cross 
and uncomfortable; but never mind, there they 
all were, 

Then more bands; more celebrated people; 
the outgoing Lord Mayor, preceded by State 
triumpeters; the mounted Band of the House- 
hold Cavalry; the Lord Mayor's walking foot- 
men, in their uniforms of dark crimson velvet, 
embroidered with gold; the City Marshal on 
horseback; the City Trumpeters; finally, the 
new Lord Mayor. 

This august functionary rides in a very old- 
fashioned state coach, gilt all over, in company 
with the Recorder (or Judge of the City Courts), 
the Sword - Bearer, and other officials. The 
sword projects out of one window, the mace out 
of the other, but the Lord Mayor himself doesn't 
project out of window, but sits inside, on a back 
seat, and is, therefore, invisible. It is something 
to be drawn, once in a way, by such horses as 
are attached to this coach of state. There are 
six of them,—all the smoothest, perfectest dark 
bays, with black manes and tails. 

The rear of the procession was closed by an 
escort of the Sth Hussars, who prevented that 
“ugly rush” of the crowd, which has sometimes, 
in other years, actually imperilled the coach of 
state, 

The day closes with a grand banquet at Guild 
Hall, given by the Mayor. This year, overeight 
hundred guests were received by the Lord and 
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earls, ministers of State, foreign ministers, 
| judges, high officials of every sort, private gen- 


tlemen and ladies. 


| To have entertained, once in his life, a com- 
| pany so illustrious must be a distinction as dear 
to the heart of an Englishman as to his purse, 
and LI presume the newly-elected Lord Mayor 
i did not think he paid at all too much for it. 
Louise CHANDLER MOULTON, 
| +? 


THE PERILS OF ROYALTY. 


D-aeee : , ; 
| Kings and princes, in all ages and countries, 


The assailants of these conspicuous figures are 
often monomaniacs, who imagine that they have 
a grievance against their intended victim. 

Sometimes they are reckless men, who seek 
to avenge, not a personal wrong, but the wrongs 
they conceive arc being done to the community. 
Not seldom, too, they are the agents of secret 
conspiracies and societies, whose object it is to 
overturn the existing state of society, and who 
| think that by putting to death its chief person- 
| ages, the revolution they seek will be accom- 
plished. 

Of the latter class, with little doubt, were the 
foolhardy men who have recently attempted the 


have been shining marks for the dagger or the | murder of the Emperor of Germany and of the 


bullet of the assassin. 
archs have been oftenest attempted, perhaps, 


The lives of those mon-| Kings of Spain and Italy, who succeeded in kill- 


|ing the chief of the St. Petersburg police, and 


whose tyranny and cruelty have aroused the } Who came very near depriving Austria of her 


vengeance of some one they have wronged; but 
that these are not the only victims of murderous | 
penetes is seen by many historical instances, and 
by some events | 
even within the} 
present year. 
It is not many 
months since tlic 
life of the kind 
and genial old 
Emperor of Ger- 
many was twice 
threatened = in 
three weeks. More | 
recently the young | 
King of Spain, a} 
liberal - minded 
sovereign, who, 
during his brief | 
reign, has gov-| 
erned Spain bet- | 
ter than any ruler of that | 
country, was shot at as he | 
was riding through one of | 
the large squares of Madrid; 
and still later, the newly- 
crowned King of Italy, go- 
ing in a procession through 


the streets of Rome, was as- 
sailed by a ruffian named Passanti, 
who would have killed him but for | 
the intervention of Signor Cairoli, 
one of the king’s ministers. 
Other good sovereigns have many 

times been attacked in the same 
way. So mild and popular a ruler 
as Queen Victoria has several times 
run in serious danger of death at 
the hands of Brave | 
Henry of Navarre, the idol of his 
subjects, was fatally stabbed in 
| Paris by a fanatic named Ravyaillac. The present 
'Czar of Russia, who is not a tvrant, but has 
done a great deal for the liberties and welfare of 
his people, was shot at several times in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and once at Paris, where he was visit- 
ing the Emperor Napoleon during the great Ex- 
hibition of 1867. But few of the living monarchs 
of Europe have been wholly free from such at- 
tempts, and Napoleon IIL twice narrowly es- 


Assassins, 


Chancellor, and Hungary of her chief Minister. 


“> 
For the Companion. 


MEADOW SECRETS. 
Strolling along by the meadow-side, 
Whom do you think I met 
But Ragged Robin, telling his love 
To the milkmaid, Bouncing Bet! 
I heard her say, as she tossed her head, 
“Marry you? No,notl! 
Rich Dan de Lion is courting me, 
And him Il not deny. 






“A mint of money I much prefer 
‘Yo a ragged tramp like you! 

Dan wears a coat with gold thread wrought, 
And a prince’s feather, too. 

Instead of a stiff little eane like yours, 
He carries 2 golden rod; 

And a handsomer fellow never danced 
With me on the velvet sod!” 


In deep despair, poor ragged Rob 
Fell down upon his knees, 
And sobbed, “You will not marry gold, 
*Tis love that brings heartsease, 
O live forme!” But scornfully 
She cried, **Don’t break your heart, 
1 never cared a fig for you, 
’Tis high time we should part!” 


Off with a rush went Bouncing Bet; 
Poor Robin sighed, the while 

He said, **To woo this cruel maid, 
Alas, I came a mile! 

She spurns we, and I pine alone, 
While dark the nigh(shades fall; 

But hark! Adown the meadow sweet 
Ll hear Rose Mary call. 





**She used to love me, and perhaps 
She’ll soothe my care away; 
If she will be my bonny bride, 
She ne’er shall rue the day.” 
“I’m here, dear Rob!”’ Rose Mary cried. 
“No mourning-bride I'll be; 
You'll find if you forget-me-not, 
Your heart’s delight in me.” M. M. 


~— “7 = 
RESUMPTION. 

As there is now a strong probability that the 
resumption of specie payments will take place 
at the time fixed by law, that is on the 1st of 
January, 1879, it is well to understand exactly 
what resumption means, and what changes it 
will work. 

The pr 
than this: 





etical working of the law does no more 
it gives toevery man the right to send 





United States notes, — that is, greenbacks, and | 


not national bank-notes,—in sums of fifty dol- 
lars and upward, to the sub-treasury in New 
York City, and promises that the notes shall be 
paid in coined gold or silver. 

Government retains the privilege of paying 
out the notes again. Greenbacks will still be a 
legal tender for the payment of*debts. They 
will continue to circulate as they do now. But 


eaped being blown up by “infernal machines,” | it is likely that care will be taken by the Treas- 


set in his path by bitter and reckless enemies. 

Not only the sovereigns of strong monarchies, 
but the rulers of free States, have fallen by the 
assaults of murderers, as the instances of Wil- 
liam the Silent, Prince of Orange, and President 
Lincoln show. 


The danger which thus menaces royal and | 


ruling personages extends also to eminent gen- 
erals and statesmen,—those who are very con- 
spicnous in the civil or military affairs of na- 
tions. It was only the other day that Count 
Andrassy, the Austrian Chancellor, and M, Teiza, 
the Hungarian Premier, were objects of murder- 
ous attack, a bomb being exploded next the 
building where they were. 





Prince Bismarck 


was attacked a few years ago, as he was walk- | 


| ing through the Unter den Linden in Berlin, by | 
aman who attempted to stab him; but the prince 
seized the rafian by the throat, and coolly held 
him tillthe police came up. Spencer Percival, 
one of the mildest of England's Prime Ministers, 
was shot dead in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, by a fanatic named Bellingham, who im- 
agined himself injured by the proceedings of 
the Cabinet; nor is it to be forgotten how nearly 
an assassin succeeded in killing William H. 
Seward, Lincoln's Secretary of State, as he lay 
ill in bed. 
When we consider how often the lives of sov- 
ereigns and statesmen have been exposed to such 
attacks, it is really wonderful how few have met 
their deaths by these violent means. Kings and 
princes, indeed, while they are shining marks 
| for assassins, seem also to bear charmed lives. 
While there has been searcely a ruler in Europe 
j for a century w hose life has not been aimed at, 
| not a single one has died by a murderer's hand. 


ury Department that no more shall be issued 
than can be kept at par with gold. 

It can be seen by everybody that if a gold 
dollar can be had for a greenback dollar, the 
latter, for all uses of money in business, wil! be 
equal in value to the former. For this reason, 
while greenbacks will continue to be used in buy- 
ing groceries and in paying the butcher and 
| dry-goods merchant, we shall be actually on the 

specie basis. The price paid for merchandise 
will be the coin price, although paper currency 
| Will be used. 

During all the time,—almost seventeen years, 
—that specie payments have been suspended, 
we have also been obliged in trade to pay coin 
prices, but the amount of paper money required 
to do this varied with the gold premium. The 
most important benefit of resumption will be 
that derived from the identity of gold, which 
is the actual standard, with the legal standard, 
which is paper money. 

Nothing will be changed in the relations of 
bank-notes to trade. They are not legal tender 
now; they will not be in 1879. Any hoider of 
bank-notes may now go to the bank issuing 
them, and to no other, and have them redeemed. 
| The bank teller will give you greenbacks and 
not gold for them, and so it will be after the 
1st of January. 

However, as the bank-note is now, and has 
always been, as good as the greenback, it will 
share the increase of value which the green- 
back is to have. If it is redeemable in a Gov- 
ernment note. which is in itself redeemable in 
coin, the bank-note, of course, will be worth par 
in coin. 

It may be seen from these statements that 





the change that is to take place will not bring 
about a state of things new and strange to the 
| people. It will be perceived in ordinary life far 
less than was the substitution of small silver for 
the fractional currency. 

There will be more gold in circulation, but 
probably very much less than most people sup- 
pose. Men who have it will naturally carry it to 
the banks for safe keeping, and will use the pa- 
per money, which is much more cenvenient in 
ordinary transactions. 

At the same time, whoever wants gold can have 
it, provided only he can offer greenbacks for it. 
Moreover, as the banks will desire to make re- 
sumption a reality, they will probably be willing 
to cash checks in gold, when that sort of money 
is asked for. 

ee soo — 
A CHARMING INCIDENT. 
| In the City of Brotherly Love, some kindly souls 
| built, years ago, a hospital for little children. There 
| the sick and deformed little ones are taken out of 
their wretched homes, and nursed with the tender- 
est and most skilful care. There is a great shady 
| yard about the building, and wide porches, to which, 
in warm days, the little cots are moved, that the 
| poor babies may feel the sun and breathe the pure 
air. 
One winter's day, a year ago, there was a meeting 
of the directors, — grave, middle-aged men, — who 
| inspected the wards, ete., in a grave and middle 
}aged way. but as they were passing out through 
the garden,—covered then with snow,—one of them 
| looked up and saw a row of pale-faced little conval- 
escents, in their check bibs, peering down through 
the porch railings. 
how solemn and woe-begone the little men looked! 
| One grave old director stopped, deliberately made a 
snow-ball, and threw it at them. 
There was a gasp of astonishment, and then a lit- 
tle pipe of a cheer; and at it they went, pelting down 
scraps of snow and icicles, while the visitors, one 
and all, joined in the fun. Such shouts and screams 
| of laughter had never been heard there before. The 
nurses carried sick babies to the windows, and they, 
too, laughed and clapped their hands. 

| It wasa pretty sight, and a passer-by, touched by 
it, told the little incident in a paper which travels 
all over the country. 

In a week or two came a letter from a lady in New 
England, who “had money to give away, and would 
like to give it to so worthy a charity; and another 
from a poor mother in the far West, whose one little 
child was just dead, and who wished, instead of 
building to her memory a memorial window or state- 
ly monument, to endow a bed in this hospital. 

So the managers found themselves aided in their 
good work; and there is a bed marked, “In memory 
of little Mary,” where there will always be some 
poor child, saved from want, and possibly from 
death. 

| But they will never know that they owe it to the 
{snowball which the genial-hearted director threw, 
| following his momentary kindly impulse. 


) ©The echo of the little word I speak,” says the 
Jewish proverb, “goes faster than I to heaven or to 
hell.” 


“eo 
| 
PRACTICAL JOKES. 
| «Where no gods are,” says Novalis, “spectres 
rule.” Acurious proof of the truth of this occurred 


in Cambridge lately. A German .amed Starbecker, 
who had given up Christianity fa some creed of his 
own devising, was told by some fellow-workmen that 
#2 man who had held the same belief was buried in 
Longwood with several thousands of dollars in the 
grave. 

Starbecker was persuaded to go to the cemetery 
at night, to kneel on the grave and repeat his creed, 
calling on the names of his gods, to point out the 
place of the hidden treasure. 

While he was doing this, two of his companions 
rose from behind the tomb-stones in white sheets. 
The poor wretch fell in a tit, and is now hopelessly 
insane in the asylum at Worcester. 

Such practical jokes are becoming less common 
than they were once, owing to the advance of the 
people in knowledge, common-sense and humanity; 
but they are still popular with thoughtless boys, who 
are ignorant of the possible consequences of their 
silly pranks. 

The sudden influx of blood to the brain caused by 
extreme terror frequently brings on epileptic fits, 
to which the victim remains subject ever after, and 
which end, if not in death, in the permanent weak- 
ening of mind and body. 

One form of paralysis, too, is often produced in 
children by sudden fright. A woman in a steam- 
car being annoyed at night by the crying of her 
baby, held it up to the window as a passing engine 
rushed by with a shriek. The child fell into convul- 
sions, and on recovery was found to have lost the 
use of one side of its body. 

Physicians who especially treat nervous diseases 
find many such cases brought to their notice. Silly 
boys who play such pranks “for fun,” and nurses 
who terrify their charges, should be taught that they 
do it at the risk of health, reason, and even life. 


~+oo——__——_ 


Hvewor oF THE REVOLUTION.—During the Brit- 
ish occupation of South Carolina, a number of tl 
citizens renounced the patriot cause and accepted 
British protection. 

One of these was an Episcopal clergyman, the pas 
tor ot asmais country church, who thought proper 
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to restore the prayer for the King to its former place 
in the Liturgy. 
had read,— 
“That it may please thee to bless and preserve our 
most gracious Majesty, our Sovereign Lord, King 
George,’ when, instead of the usual response, “We 


Once in the course of the service he 


beseech thee, good Lord,” a solitary voice mourn- 
fully exclaimed, ‘Good Lord, deliver us!” 

A colonel in the army 
veracity. 


was noted for his want of 
Meeting, on a certain occasion, Maj. Ed- 
wards, he remarked that he had heard a most amus- 
ing report of one of the major’s adventures. The 
major denied the story. 

“Oh, no, replied the colonel, *‘deny it not; it must 
be true, and I will give it currency.” 

“Thank you,” answered Edwards. ‘Your doing 
so will save me the trouble of contradicting it.” 

oS 
GUARDING AGAINST ELOQUENCE. 

We are sensitive to eloquence. Few persons can 
listen to an orator without sympathizing with him. 
Fewer still possess the temperament and judgment 
which justify them in forming an immediate opin- 
ion concerning the side he has advocated. 

“After hearing Wendell Phillips,” remarked a 
gentleman, “I need the bracing atmosphere and the 
walk home to recover my mental balance.” 

When Sheridan had finished the most brilliant 
speech of his life, that delivered against Warren 
Hastings, the great Prime Minister, Pitt, moved that 
the House of Lords adjourn, as they were not in the 
condition of mind to go on with a judicial trial. 

Judge Story was the impersonation of impartial 
justice. His judicial opinions are quoted with as 
much respect in English as in American courts. He 
constructed, by his judgments as a judge of the 
United States Supreme Court, several departments 
of American law. The method by which he pre- 
pared his judgments shows the caution with which 
he guarded his mind from any improper influence. 

After he had heard the argument in any case 
whose importance enlisted the services of great 
lawyers, he was in the habit of deferring its investi- 
gation until his mind had cooled off. When freed 
from the bias produced by the eloquence of advo- 
cates, and only the facts and the legal reasoning 
were remembered, he began the work of preparing 
a judicial opinion. 

He first examined all the precedents cited by 
counsel, and others which his learning suggested. 
Then he fixed upon the principles of law which 
should govern the ease. Having done this, he ex- 
amined the question upon its merits, applied the law 
to it, and his decision was formed. 

No one could detect in his opinion that the case 
had ever been the subject of a great lawyer’s elo- 
quence, for the judgment exhibited only “the cold 
neutrality of an impartial judge.” 

St. Paul warned some of his readers tinst being 
“tossed to and fro, and carried about by every wind 
of doctrine.’’ The warning may have been suggested 
by their sensitiveness to eloquence. 





They were lia- 
ble, as we are, to be influenced by the orators while 
impassive to the truth, 

Then, as now, the judgment, if it would be judi- 
cial in its decisions, needed to be warned against 
“every wind,” from the zephyr which lulls, and the 
south wind that persuades, to the blast which com- 
pels. 

> 
BRAINS IN FARMING. 

One of the great painters replied sharply to an 
impertinent question, “What do you mix your col- 
ors with?” 

“With brains, sir.” 

The answer contains the secret of all successful 
work. Forno good work can be done in any profes- 
sion or trade without brains. The clearer the think- 
ing, the better the work. One great hindrance to 
successful farming has come from the desertion of 
the country by young men of ability and enterprise. 
If they had turned thought and energy to the culti- 
vation of the soil, instead of to manufactures and 
trade, improvement in farming would have kept 
pace with progress in other lines. 

In the western part of Massachusetts, a college 
graduate, who had completed his law-studies, con- 
cluded, instead of practising law, to try what he 
could do in farming. He took a large dairy-farm, 
stocked with good Jersey cows. Starting at his 
work with enthusiasm and intelligence, he made 
himself familiar with the best books on the dairy 
and on stock-breeding. 

He kept an account of all expenses and receipts, 
and of the profit from each cow, and did all his work 
by plans carefully thought out. 
ing to be protitable. 


He has found farm- 
His butter sells for double the 
average price, and is in great demand, and inquiries 
about his stock are beginning to come from Western 
and Southern States, no less than from New England. 

Brains can make farming pay, and find in it a 
stimulus to enthusiastic study. 

“em 
GENUINE COURAGE. 

“The Memorials of the Hare Family,” published 
in England a few years ago, give a fine illustration 
of the coolness and endurance of a boy, Frank, the 
eldest son, was impulsive, enthusiastic, and fond of 
adventure. One day, a strolling musician came by 
the house, with a dromedary anda bear. The boy 
of twelve, with eager curiosity, left the dinner-table 
and rushed out to see the animals. Assured by the 
iusician that they were perfectly tame, he began to 
play with the bear; but suddenly, the animal reared 
on his hind legs, and caught him in a grip that al- 
most squeezed the breath out of him. 

The owner was so frightened that he could give 
ho help. Frank, however, was not frightened. He 


! 








made no outery, but watched for his opportunity. 
Noticing that the bear was blind of one eye, he 
struck with full force at the other. 

The bear yelled in agony, and loosed his hold, and 


the boy ran for the house. The bear, recovering 


} from his fright, gave chase, overtook him at the 
s g 


door, and gave a deep scratch on the cheek. Frank 
quietly took his place at table as if nothing had hap- 
pened, saying, simply, that the bear had scratched 
him; and the family accidentally heard, the next 
day, of his bravery and his narrow escape. 


SS 


THE COMPANION SENT FREE. 

We will send the Companion free to January 
I, 1879, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the month of December of this year. 

ee 
USE SHORT WORDS, 

The Hon. Horatio Seymour, of New York, in a 
recent literary address (which was a good illustra- 
tion of his rule), dwelt forcibly and at length on the 
importance and value of “short words.” Young 
writers who heard or will read the ex-governor’s 
speech, of which the following is an extract, should 
thank him for the excellent suggestions it contains: 





Short words, said Mr. Seymour, are the best for 
the teacher, the orator and the poet. If you will 
look at what has been said in prose or in verse, that 
comes down to us through many years, which struck 
all minds, and that men most quote, you will find 
that they are in short words of our own tongue. 
Count them in Gray’s Elegy, which all love to read, 
and you will tind that they make up a large share of 
all that he uses. 

The English of our Bible is good. Now and then 
some long words are found, and they always hurt 
the verses in which you find them. Take that which 
says, “Oh, ye generation of vipers, who hath warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come?” There is one 
long word which ought not to be in it, namely, gen 
eration. In the old version the word “brood”’ is 
used. Read the verse again with this term, and you 
feel its full force; 

“Oh, ye viper’s brood, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come?” 

William H. Maynard, a very able man, who stood 
high in his country and his State, once wrote out a 
speech for the Fourth of July in words of one sylla- 
ble, save names. His strength was very much due 
to the fact that in thought and speech he made it a 
rule to use as few words as he could, and those that 
were short and clear. 

Dr. Johnson loved long words; but when he wrote 
in wrath to Lord Chestertield, he broke away from 
the fogs, and clouds, and roar of his five-syllable 
terms, and went at his lordship in a way so terse and 
sharp that all can see that he felt what he said 











_ 
BROKEN-HEARTED. 

An angry man may do more harm to himself than 
to the objects of his rage. An illustration of this 
remark, and one which shows the importance of ac- 
quiring, early in life, self-control, is given by Dr. 
Richardson. The person referred to was a physi 
cian. Dr. Richardson writes: 

This gentleman told me that an original irritability 
of temper was permitted, by want of due control, to 
pass into a disposition of almost persistent or chron- 
le anger, so that every trifle in his way was a cause 
of unwarrantable irritation. 

Sometimes his anger was so vehement that ali 
about him were alarmed for him even more than for 
themselves: and when the attack was over, there 
were hours of sorrow and regret in private, which 
were as exhausting as the previous rage. 

In the midst of one of these outbreaks of short, 
severe madness, he suddenly felt, to use his own ex- 
pression, as if his “heart were lost.” 

He reeled under the impression, was nauseated 
and faint; then recovering, he put his hand to his 
wrist, and discovered an intermittent action of his 
heart as the cause of his faintness. 

He never completely rallied from that shock, and 
to the day of his death, ten years later, he was never 
free from the intermittency. ‘1am broken-hearted,” 
he would say, “physically broken-hearted.” 

And so he was; but the knowledge of the broken 














heart tempered marvellously his passion, and saved 
him many years of a really useful life. He died ul- 
timately from an acute febrile disorder.— Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 
a 
“WHAT A NUISANCE!” 

Few things are more annoying than to sit along 
side of a man at a concert who insists upon hum 
ming when the artist is singing. A Dutchman thus 
silenced one of these pests: 







Italians have a quick ear for music,—altogether 
too quick for foreigners who go to the opera at Milan 
or Naples. After a new opera, one hears passage 
after passage hummed on every side as he leaves the 
theatre,and during the performance those who have 
good ears have the habit of keeping up with all the 
singers. 

A Dutch botanist, who was very fond of music, 
chanced to have one of these humming-birds sitting 
next to him at the opera in Milan. How to make 
him cease the humming he knew not. It was a dei- 
icate thing. 

At last he had a plan. As soon as the tenor en- 
tered and began his grand scene the botanist began 
to tidget, and exclaimed now and then,— 

“What a nuisance!” 

“What's a nuisance?” said the hummer, looking 
daggers at the Dutchman. 

“That tenor,” quietly answered his companion. 
“He has such a loud voice that he quite prevents my 
hearing you.” 

The hummer was silent for the rest of the even- 
ing.—Music Trade Review. 





ee ee 
MASTERED BY GAMBLING. 

It is said that Napoleon would have nothing to do 
with a gambler. They could not be trusted, he af- 
firmed, when once mastered by the passion for play. 
The following sad story confirms Napoleon’s judg- 
ment: 

A yourg man named Barr, of good family in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and formerly a professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, came to New York 
some time ago, and by unexceptionable references, 
secured a position as book-keeper and collector. It 
was soon found that he had stolen seven hundred 


dollars of the firm’s money, covering up his pecula- 
tions by false entries. 
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On being arrested, he acknowledged his guilt and | 
confessed that he had taken the money to satisfy an 
insatiable passion for gambling, hoping to recover | 
his losses and to restore the money. | 

From the Tombs he wrote to his employers touch- 
ing appeals for mercy, promising, if forgiven, never 
to touch a card again. They prevailed upon the dis- 
trict attorney not to press tor a severe sentence, and | 
Judge Gildersleeve sent him to the State Reforma. | 
tory at Elmira, where his superior education could 
be turned to good account in instructing those al- 
ready confined there. 





*>- 
GOOD ADVICE TO A GIRL. 


The girl to whom the Rural’ Home thus talks will 
find it profitable to listen and heed. 


Your every-day toilet is a part of your character. 
A girl who looks like a “fury” or sloven in the 
morning, is not to be trusted, however finely she 
may look in the evening. 

No matter how humble your room may be, there 
are eight things it should contain; a mirror, soap, 
water, towel, comb, hair, nail and tooth-brushes. 
They are just as essential as your breakfast, before 
which you should make good and free use of them. | 

Look tidy in the morning, and after the dinner | 
work is over, improve your toilet. Make it a rule of 
your daily life to “dress up” in the afternoon. 

Your dress may be nothing better than 2. calico, 
but with a ribbon, or flower, or some bit of orna- 
ment, you can have an air of self-respect, which 
invariably comes with being well dressed. 





} 


+e 
WHAT A ROGUE Is. 
A definition of a rogue that is too often accepted 
by the public is given and illustrated by the follow: | 
ing anecdote from Lippincott’s Magazine: 


Our youngest child seemed to have a vague, indef- 
inite fear of rogues, and a very imperfect idea of 
what a rogue might be, and was always asking ques- 
tions on the subject. One morning, while his nurse 
was dressing him, [ heard him inquire,— 

“How big is a rogue, Betty? Can he hear a mile?” 

Before she could reply, his brother, a very little 
older, rose to explain. “Why, Bob, you've seen 
many a rogue. A rogue isaman. Papa an’ Uncle 
Bob looks exactly like other rogues.” 

“Is papa and Unker Bob rogues?” asked the 
younger, with innocent wonder. 

“No, chile,—dat dey aint!” said Betty, as she filled 
his eyes with soap. “Yo’ papa an yo’ Uncle Borb is 
j us ornes’ as anybody, ‘coz rogues is folks what 
als an’ gits cotch.”’ 








THE COMPANION AND OTHER 
PAPERS. 


Do not forget that we can send you almost 
any paper or publication published in this | 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower | 
rate than the full subscription price. See our 
Club List. 





CHRISTMAS OUTFIT. 











THE BEST 


Christmas Cift 
3O0YS A ae GIRLS 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS OUTFIT 


CONSISTS OF 


1 Beautiful Box, 
1 Steel Frame, Japanned and Beautifully Orna- 


mentea, 

75 Bracket and Ornamental Designs, full 
size, 

1 Doz. Best Steel Saw Blades, 

1 Brad Awl, 

Sheet Sand Paper, 

185 Miniature Designs, with a price-list. at full 





size, 
Sheet of Impression Paper 
Silhouette Designs, Comic. 
Sheet Alphabets. and ures, 
12-Inch Wood Measur 
Manual of Instructio 
Manual of Wood Carvi 


For Sl, 


we wiil send to any address our Improved Bracket 
Saw Outfit which contains all the tools a Book of In- 
struction, extra Blades Patterns, &c. necessary for 
learning this useful art. We wil. also give you full-sized 
working designs for making over 75 splendid Brackets of 
ail sizes and kinds; Picture Frames, Swiss Clocks. Easels 
&e., &c., &c. You could not buy these same 75 Brackets 
&c., made up at the store. for less than $50 
our $1 Bracket Saw Outfits you can make every 
one of these beautiful and useful articles. If you have 
even amoderate amount of business enterprise, you ought 
to sell from $5 to $20 worth of Brackets and taney arti- 
cles among your friends and acquaintances. With the 
money you earn with your Bracket Saw Outfit you can 
purehase the splendid Holly Scroll Saw with which you 
can commence business on a larger scale. 









.—12 pages, 
g-—12 pages. 


pt me OT 











No. 1, with Drill, Wrench, and Book of Instructions, 
given for three new names. Price, $3 v0. 
also 3 Drill Points 


No. 2, same as No. 1}, 4 Saw 


Now with | 
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Choice Holiday Books. 


THE SCHOOL BOY. 

A beautiful Poem, by OLIVER WENDELL HoLmeEs. Finely 
illustrated. Uniform in general style with Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound” and “Mabel Martin,” sind Longfellow’s 
“Hanging of the Crane.” Cloth, full gilt, $4 00; moroc- 
co, or tree calf, $8 00, 


UNCLE TOWM’S CABIN. 
HOLIDAY EDITION. 

By HARRIET BEECHER STOWF. An entirely new edition, 
printed with red line border. With an exceedingly in- 
teresting Introduction of more than 30 pages, and a full 
bibliography of the various editions and languages in 
which the work has appeared. Over 100 illustrations. 
Cloth, full gilt, $3 50; half calf, $650, morocco, or tree 
calf, $800. A beautiful edition of this world-famous 
story. 





THE BODLEY FAMILY. 
A charming Story, with 77 fine Pictures. $150. 
THE BODLEYS TELLING STORIES. 
Capital, wholesome Stories, with 81 Pictures. $150. 
THE BODLEYS ON WHEELS. 
Excellent Stories, with 77 attractive Pictures and a “take 
ing” cover. $1 56. 
The “BODLEY BOOKS” are of the very best kind 
for young folks and charming to young or old. 
PLAY DAYS. 
A book of simple, entertaining Stories for children, by 
SARAH O. JEWETT, author of “Deephaven.” $150. 
THE STORY OF A CA1. 
Translated by T. B. ALpricn, and very amusingly tllus- 
trated with many silhouettes. $1 00 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 






IDE 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flow- 
er Plate, and 300 Tiiustrations, with Descriptions 
of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow 
them. Allfora Five Centr Stamp. In English or Ger- 
man. 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Six Colored Plates and many hundred Engravings. For 
50 cents in paper covers; $lin elegant cloth. In German 
or English. - 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine — 32 
Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and nieay fine 
Engravings. Price, $1 25a year; Five Copies for 5. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
CENT STAMP for a FLORAL GuIDk, containing List and 
Prices, and plenty of information, Address, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 


Superb Double Number of the Young Ladies’ Journal, 
now ready. contains Seren Gratis supplements: a charm- 
ing colored Picture, entitled *Caught;" the New Year's 
Party colored Fashion Plate. a splendid design in colors, 
for Cheval or Banner Screen in embroidery ; also the en= 
laryed gigantic supplement. comprising all the latest 
winter Fashions from Paris, with several designs in Fan= 
cy Needlework, &., Marrwit’s Medley Quadrille, Amuse- 
ments for Christmas, Extra Christmas womber of five 
complete stories. Also the commencement of two new 
stories, “Zier Own Way” and “A Life’s Mistake.” Price 
of the Double Number, 70 cent Soid evervwhere, 
WILLMER & ROGE NEWS COMPANY, 
31 Beekman Street, New York. 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash.SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3- 
5 sets of reeds $65, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets S50, L set S40, 1 sets: 































71 Octave all ROSEWOOD PIANOS $130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 


WANTED.  Lllustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATERS & 
SONS, Manfrs.and Dealers,40 E, 14th.,St.,.N.YVe 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the Scientifie 
American, we continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, ete., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete, 
In this line of business we have had thirty-three 
years’ experience. ; 

Patents obtained through usare noticed in the Scientific 
American. ‘This large and splendidly illustrated weekly 
paner shows the current progress of Science, is very inter 
esting, and has an enormons circulation. Subscriptions 
$3 20 a year, post-paid: single copies 10 cents. Sold at all 
| Book-stores and News-offices. 

Can I obtain a patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer without expense, is to 
| write tous (Munn & Co.), describing the invention, witha 

small sketch. All we need isto get the idea. We willim- 
| mediately answer, and give the necessary instructions, 
For this advice we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-Book about the Patent 
| Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, and 
| how procured, with hints for obtaining advances on in- 
ventions. Address MUNN & CO., Publishers of the 
Scientific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 


COLGATE’S [isis seit 
CASHMERE [3:20 
BOUQUET | pati’srcotunies 
SUAr. \meeue =~ 
FLORILINE. 


Co. on each package 
6¢ T)LORILINE,” 

















| 









are a guarantee o 





-FOR THE TEETH AND 
BREATH, 

is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
| cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 

ing “animalenle.” leaving them pearly white, imparting 





Blades, Book of 87 Patterns, and complete Manual for | a delichtful fragrance to the breath, 


teginners, given for four new names. Price. $3 50. 


No. 3, same as Nos. 1 and 2, also 4 Feet of Holly and 4 removes instantly all odors arising from a 


Feet of Walnut, given for five new names. Price, $400. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


| tobacco smoke. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


foul stomach or 
3eing partly composed of honey, soda, 


and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly 
harmless. 8 

Prepared bv HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxFORD ST, 
London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
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For the Companion. 
BIRD, BEAST AND FISH. 


I dreamed that wandering o’er the desert sand 
un el neit to tuke me on his back, 





And as ej» uurneyed er that weary waste, 
His every footfall wrenched me like the rack. 
I saw the vision of the mountain past; 
Green the oasis, through th’ siroeco blast; 
Then crime the caravan, with promised feast; 
“What is your mune?” T asked, and strove to rest, 
“Exnerence,” went on the tireless beast, 
Tdreine dl that o’e littering sumuner sea 
A dolohin came and bore me far away; 
Ve watched the mermen at their gambois free, 
And the neveids in their silent play. 
They seemed, beneath the wave, like earthly girls, 
And decked themselves with coral and with pearls; 
We W ut ‘hed old Serpent with his silvery gleam; 
What is your name,” Lasked, in breathless haste; 
“Adventure,” said the dolphin, in my dream. 
I dreamed there came a bird of tireless wing, 
Of sple oe strength, and flight as fre song; 
big! > bore me oer earth's forests amt het 4008, 
flicht i sos fii ch, no stunmer-day too long, 
Fo. ill he had to show; the stars unveil ec 
Their silver seerets, and the crescent s tiled, 
AS auswering to my thong ent. or whispered word, 
“Whatis your mune?” Laaked, in wonder wild. 


*Timagination,” said the torions bitd. M. E. W. 3. 


-— +2 _ 
For the Companion, 
THE BOY NURSE. 

The pestilence which wasted the Southwest 
has taught its lesson. 
ence to sanitary laws is repeated with vivid il- 
lustrations. 
to the and a con- 
tempt for impure drinking water, indicate why 
the yellow fever walked so malignantly through 
the cottages of the and the mansions of the 
rich. 

It is for the people to master this lesson, if 
they would avoid that terrible pestilence—for it 
is a preventable disease. 

But the sanitary lesson does not exhaust the 
teaching the It brought dismay to 
many, Who, not knowing whether they should 
be grasped by it in the darkness, or at noonday, 
were unmanned, 

To others it brought the heroism which sought 
opportunity to do good. Hundreds fell on their 
Tight hand, but they relieved the sick and the 
dying «s calmly as if they were spirits whom no 
infection might harm. 


Nevlect of drainage, carelessness as 
accumulation of fetid deposits, 


poor 


3 of fever. 


This is the pestilence’s lesson of moral con- 
trasts. It raised some to a moral height of self- 
sacrifice, which had seemed an unattainable 
ideal. It cast down others to a depth of coward- 


ly selfishness, into which they had never dreamed 
of falling 

At a recent meeting of Health Associations, in 
Richmond, Va., a physician told of a boy’s hero- 
isin. 

A village in Mississippi numbered its dead in 
the ratio of thirty to each hundred of its popula- 
tion. While the fever was raging, a pale-faced 
boy, nineteen years of age, walked into the of- 
fice of the doctor in charge. He offered his ser- 
vices to nurse the sick. 

“What can you do?” asked the doctor. 

“Anything, if you will first tell me how, 
the modest reply. 


” was 


“Did you ever see a case of yellow fever?” 
Nc 
“Fou ‘don’t know, 
fever?” 
“If vou tell 
tions.” 
The doctor 
said, ‘*Well, 


keep vou, 


then, how to nurse yellow 


me how, I ean follow your direc- | 


thoug 
you 


ht for a 
are 


moment, and then 
already exposed, I'll 
If you should 
be stricken down, I will care for you.”’ 
For days the boy worked in his labor 
“T never saw,”’ said the doctor, in telling the in- 
cident to the physician who re ported it, 
tender nursing and faithful 
ist. the bov's turn came, 
He found with 
his breast 
“T listened,”’ 
fove in my life 1. prayer. 
“LT learned, from questioning him, that he was 
the only son of mother, 
When he heard of the 


village, a sense 


80 


and put you to work. 
of love, 


“such 
watching.’ 


The doctor vis- 


hands folded 





him, 
praying. 
sid 


the doctor, ‘and never be- 


had T heard sucl 


his 
fever breaking out in the 
of duty bade him go and offer 
his services to nirse the sick.” 

Tenderly the doctor watched over his boy- 
nu The fever left him; he recovered, and, 
after the epidemic had ceased, was sent home to 
his mother, 


rse 


“L did not even learn hjs name,” said Dr 
Bemis, who related the incident, “but any one 
way learn whe he is, by writing to Dr. Daniel, 
near Jackson, Miss."’ 


| him 


| people judge that a lecturer 
| quence must 
says about the existence of a God. 


| affairs, 


cei | sent at the time of his death, 
The old story of indiffer- | 


; came 
H late 


Nagai 


and she a widow. | 


How much and how thoroughly that boy | 
lived during his days of nursing! What made 
heroic? The doctor, when he saw him 





| stricken down with the fever, found him, with 


folded hands, praying. 
+o --- -— 
TRUE AND FALSE SCIENCE. 
Science is too often suborned to testify in fa- | 
vor of the ideas of infidels and atheists. Men 
more brilliant than judicious are listened to as 


| they expound with jokes and gibes the so-called 


atheism of science. Hundreds of unthinking 
gifted with elo- 
be qualified to teach what science 
They giggle 
at his witticisms, and applaud when he brings 
forward difficulties which man has not solved, as 
though they proved that no God exists. It is not 
creditable to the culture of the American public 
when audiences applaud an argument drawn | 
from man’s ignorance to prove atheism. 

Recently one of the great men of science spoke | 
at the meeting of Social Science Association 
at Cincinnati. 
ing of the operation of spiritual forces in public | 
said: 


he 


“To-morrow we may learn from a more competent 
guide the way which leads to the development of 
spiritual power. Give me leave simply to state my 
belief that the only solid basis for an enduring re- 
public is the Rock of Ages. Any other foundation 
is unstable and insecure as the sands of the sea- 
shore.”’ 


The other day Prof. Joseph Henry, 
America’s greatest scientists, passed away. 
a letter written to a friend, 


one of 
In 
which had not been 
he says: 


“But after all our speculations and an attempt to | 
grapple with the problem of the universe, the sim 
plest conception which explains and connects the 
phenomena is that of the existence of one spiritual 
Being infinite in wisdom, in power, and all divine 
perfections; which exists always and everywhere; 
Which has created us with intellectual faculties suf- 
ficient in some degree to comprehend His operations 
as they are deve loped in nature by what is called 
‘science.’ This Being is unchangeable, and there- 
fore His operations are always in accordance with 
the same laws, the conditions being the same. 

“In accordance with this scientific view, on what 
evidence does the existence of a Creator rest? 

“First, it is one of the truths best established by 
perience in my own mind that I have a thinkin 
willing principle within me, capable of intellectua 
activity and moral feeling. 





“Second, it is equally clear to me that you have a | 
| similar spiritual 


principle within yourself, since 
when I ask you an intelligent question you give me 
an intellectual answer. 

“Third, when Lexamine operations of nature I find 
everywhere through them evidences of intellectual 
arrangements, of contrivances to reach definite ends, 
i. as I tind in the operations of man; and 
rence L infer that these two classes of operations are 
results of similar intelligence. 

“Again, in my own mind I find ideas of right and | 
wrong, of good and evil. These ideas, then, exist in 


the universe, and therefore forma basis of our ideas | 


of & moral universe. 

“Furthermore, the conceptions of good which are | 
found among our ideas associated with evil can be | 
attributed only to a being of infinite perfections hke | 
that which we denominate God. 


“On the other hand, we are conscious of having | 
cannot as- | 


such evil thoughts and tendencies that we 
sociate ourselves with a Divine Being, who is the di- 
rector and the governor of all, or even call upon 
Him for merey, without the inte recession of one who 
may affiliate himself with us. 
+o 

A STRIKING CAREER. 

The . Dr. Cook, formerly principal of the 
Methodist Seminary at Wilbraham, writes Zion's 
Herald that the Japanese minister is the hero of 
a romance, and was once connected with that 
school. 


rev 


Some ten or more years ago a Japanese youth 
to Wilbraham, bearing a note from the 
Bishop Janes, saving that this young man 
was without friends, and seemed to him of good 
promise, and he had sent him to school and 


| would pay his bills if no one else did. 


The young Japanese registered as Iwasgi 
and further said he was of noble birth, 
but had violated the laws of his country by leav- 
ing without the consent of the Mikado, or his 
own Damio, who was none other than the pow- 
erful Satsuma. 

Supposing the story of his noble birth to be 
like that of the pretended ‘Italian counts,” so 
numerous in our country, we thought nothing 
more about it. A few months later he came to 
the office in great and held up a despatch, 
in Japanese, from his own government, which he 
proceeded to translate into y good English for our 
benefit. 

The document recognized the rank of his fam- 
ily, extended a full pardon for his irregular way 
of leaving his own country, assnred him that the 
Mikado would assume the expense of his educa- 
tion, and then proceeded to give some instruc- 
tions for him to observe in fitting himself for the 
service of his country. 

But the severest part was the injunction to 
“have nothing to do with any religion.’’ This 
troubled him exceedingly, for he had just pro- 
fessed conversion to Christianity. 

He, however, wrote to his government that | 
the religion he had e _ rced was not like the | 
Jesuitism which they had known in Japan; it | 
was 2 religion which did not interfere in any 


elee 


try 


Nothing more was heard from his government 


on the question of religion. His bills were 
promptly paid. and he went on with his studies 
in a quiet and industrious manner, exhibiting 


talents of a superior order ull a few mouths late 


Prof. Pierce, of Cambridge, speak- | 


ex- 


way with the duty which he owed to his coun- 
( 
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when he was called home to enter the service of 
his country, and we lostall trace of our Japanese 
| pupil. 

Having seen some items going the rounds of 
the press seeming to identify that Wilbraham 
boy as the Japanese minister, we determined to 

; test the question ourselves. Calling at the em- 
assy, we inquired for Hon. Iwasgi Nagai, the 
| Japanese minister. 

*“No such person here,’’ replied the valet. 
The steward came, and the same inquiry was re- 
peated. *‘No such person has ever been con- 
nected with the embassy, * was the quick reply 

We then added, ‘*Please ask the chief ambas- 
sador himself if any one connected with him was 
educated at Wilbraham, Mass.’’ 

He did so, and in a moment in came the hon- 
orable ambassador himself—Jushie Yoshida Ki- 
yonara, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary to the United States of America—and 
gave us such a cordial and affectionate greeting 
as is common only among the Orientals. 

He was none other than the Wilbraham youth 
of ten years ago. The explanation is this: The 
name Iwasgi Nagai, by which he was known at 

| School, was an assumed name. 

| The first word—Jushie—of his official title in- 
dicates the rank of his nobility, and might prop- 
erly be translated into English as ‘earl.’ 

He made many inquiries respecting his old 
teachers, and was much interested to learn the 
history of many of the pupils of his time. 

He is now, we were happy to learn, a man of 
pronounced Christian character, a decided Meth- 
odist, and a regular worshipper at the Foundry 
Methodist Church. 








——_<¢@>—_—_—_—_—— 
For the Companion. 


NIGHT ON THE FARM. 


’Tis dewfall on the lonely farm, 

The flocks are gathered in the fold, 
The dusky air is soft as balm, 

The daisies hide their hearts of gold. 


Slow, drowsy, swinging bells are heard 
In pastures dewy, dark and dim, 

And in the door-y: ard trees, a bird 
Trills sleepily his evening hymn. 


The dark blue deeps are full of stars: 
One lone lamp in the hillside glooms, 

A mile away, is red as Mars; 
The night is sweet with faint perfumes, 


At bedtime in the quiet house, 
*p through the wide old rooms I go, 

Without a lamp—and not a mouse 

Is stirring. Loudly, to and fro, 
The old clock ticks, and easterly 

The ancient windows open high; 
Here the sun’s kiss will waken me, 

With bird-songs —_ up the sky 

NNA Boynton AV ERILL. 


| 


| —_—_—_+2> 
A BOLD SHERIFF. 

In the early days of our Pacific coast civiliza- 
tion, there was little that could be called a local 
“covernment,” and the authority of the mcb 
stood above the authority of the courts. It re- 
quired a rarely brave officer to defend law and 
order in such a state of societv—and he must 
win his victory with some bloodshed. When the 
late David D, Colton, of San Francisco, 
| sheriff of Siskiyou Connty (northeastern Califor- 

nia), a mob of miners undertook to rescue one 

| of their fellows from jail, but his firmness and 
| courage alone withstood them, and finally drove 
them away. The San Francisco Cull tells the 
\ story: 

They assembled in the evening, two hundred 
in number, and marched up to the jail. They 
demanded that the doors be opened. The jail- 
keeper referred them to the sheriff, and asked 
for time. 

It was granted, no one dreaming of resistance. 
The sheriff was sent for. He came, 
surprise of all declined to surrender the pri: oner. 
He was sheriff, so he said, ‘‘and sworn to pre- 
serve the law.” 

The mob laughed derisively at first. 
joke. He must yield, 
wise, would yield 
was in dead earnest. He said,— 

“You can’t come in unless you kill me first.’”’ 

This speech put an end to the laughter, at 
least. for the matter looked serious. 

The miners had not come to kill a sheriff, nor 
with the expectation of being obliged to do it. 
But they had come to get their man, and him 
they would not go away without. 

So a parley ensued, and in the meantime his 
under sheriff, Major White, slipped a pistol into 
the sheriff's hand. Up to that moment he had 
been unarmed, There was more talk and more 
threats. The crowd said,— 

“Go about your business, 
fool of yvourself.’” 

The sheriff reiterated the statement that he 
“stood upon the law and his duty, and that the 
door should not be entered save across his dead 

ody.” 

Here was a deadlock; neither would vield. At 
last it was brought to an end by an angry miner, 
who could stand it no longer, saying 

“Then die, you fool, if you insist on it 
ing and presenting a revolver. 

Colton did not wait for him to fire, but banged 
away at the speaker, knocking him over, and 
kept it up till his pistol was empty, the crowd 
scampering off the ground as fast as they could 
run, leaving the sheriff for the moment in pos- 
| session of the building. 

But they did not run far. They had been tak- 
en by surprise, and now, for the first time, were 
angry. They rallied when out of range of the 
pistol, and soon formed to march back, vowing 
vengeance. 

This time they would do more than release a 
| prisoner—they * would hang a sheriff. And so 
| they would have done.but for the fact that the 

law-abiding citizens of Yreka had now come to 
| the defence of the jail, and the sheriff was in 


| 


was 


It wasa 
so they declared; and if 
gracefully. But the sheriff 


and don’t make a 


»” cock- 


r, ; force sufficient to beat off the attack, 


| tion. 


but to the | I 


The mob was driven away, leaving several 
dead, and carrying with them'still more wound- 
ed. The front of the jail, where Colton stood 
when he first opened aes, was marked with near- 
ly a hundred balls, yet he received only two, 
and these only trifling wounds. 

It is almost needless to add that no prisoners 
were ever afterward taken out of Siskivou Coun- 
ty jail, either to be hanged or liberated, and the 
mob spirit throughout the whole coast received a 
most decided check from the prompt and deter- 
mined action of Sheriff Colton, backed up by his 
fellow citizens of Yreka. Upon the reception of 
the news Goy. John Bigler at once appointed Col- 
ton to be Brigadier General of Militia for the 
northern portion of the State. 


oe 
STANLEY’S YOUNG SAVAGE. 

It will be remembered that the explorer Stan- 
ley, on his return from his discovery of Living- 
ston, brought with hima native negro, named 
Kalooloo Kadu, The one who followed him 
home from his last great journey is likely to ex- 
cite still greater attention. He is more interest- 
ing than Kalooloo, because handsomer, and far 
more intelligent, being able to speak and write 
Arabic, as well as his own language, and already 
quite proficient in English. ‘“‘Mama, mama!” is 
his constant interjection of wonder at the sights 
of civilization. 


Edward King writes from Paris to the Boston 
Journal:—A young savage has arrived at Paris 
from Africa, to join Mr. Stanley, and I have had 
the pleasure of presentation to the swarthy 
youth, who is a noble in far Ugauda, whence he 
came. 

Kadu was a page of the Emperor Mtesa, and 
was allowed to accompany Mr. Stanley on the 
adventurous journey across Africa. He assured 
Stanley after he had caught a glimpse of London 
and had been in Paris for a day, that he consid- 
ered the white men gods, and not men. 

At least, master,”’ he said, ‘‘they must be 
spirits. ‘ 

The voung man has singularly pleasant feat- 
ures, He is not in any sense a repulsive ty pe, 
but on the contrary, one would imagine that he 
had been for a long time in contact with civiliza- 
unless he was assured of the contrary, 
His eyes are astonishingly soft and expressive, 


| and his face lights up so ‘that it is quite delight- 
| ful to observe when he is pleased. 
| black as black can be. 


He is as 
Kadu will take back to 
Uganda a tale which will make the African em- 
peror open his eyes wider than ever before. The 
thing which chiefly confounded Kadu was Stan- 
ley’s answer when he asked him, “‘Is this your 
country, then?’ 

“No,” was the response; ‘‘my country is still 
far away, across another great sea.’’ ‘*Mama! 
mamal!’’ cried Kadu again, with a certain accent 
of despair. 

~oe 
DIDN’T LIKE TO BE FLOGGED. 
A boy’s wit once saved him from a severe 
whipping. Zion's Herald tells the story, which 
is located at Wilbraham Seminary in the days of 
old-fashioned discipline: 


There was one minister’s son, now in the New 
England Conference (and a very faithful and 
useful pastor he has been), a member of a large 
ministerial family, who in his academic days 
was as full of mischief as the proverbial minis- 
ter’s son is supposed to be. 

He taxed the well-known elastic patience of 
Dr. Fisk to the last degree. Finally the doctor 
said to him, after a capital act of misconduct,— 

“You must prepare yourself for a severe whip- 
ving. 

When the appointed time came the doctor was 
on hand, very much more affected, apparently, 
than the irrepressible mischief-maker. 

After a solemn discourse in that most melting 
tone of voice that no one can forget who ever 
heard it, the doctor drew his rattan and laid it 
with considerable unction upon the boy’s back. 

Nothing but dust followed the blow. The 
subject of the discipline was entirely at his ease, 
and evidently quite unconscicus of the stroke. 

‘Take off your coat, sir!’’ was the next com- 
mand, for the doctor was a little roused. 

Again whistled the rattan around the boy's 
shoulders, but with no more effect. 

Take off your vest, sir!’ shouted the doctor. 

Off went the vest, but there was another 
under it. 

“Off with the other!’ and then, to the aston- 
ishment of the administrator of justice, he ex- 
posed a dried codfish, defending the back of the 
culprit like a shield, while below there was evi- 
dently stretching over other exposed portions of 
the body a stout leather apron. 

“What does this mean?” said the doctor. 

Why,” said the great rogue, in a particularly 
humble and persuasive tone, **you told me, doc- 
tor, to prepare myself for punishment, and I 
have donc the best I could.” 

It was out of the question to pursue that act of 
discipline any further at that time, and it is 
doubtful whether it was ever resumed again. 








—— 


THE latest sentimental agony in songs is a ten- 
der ballad, beginning,—- 
“Who will come, above me sighing, 
When the grass grows over me? 
We can't say, positively. who, but if the cem- 
etery fence is in the usual repair, it will proba- 
bly be the cow.—Burlington Hawkeye. 


a — 


Teacher—Can you multiply together_concrete 
numbers? [The class appear uncertain. ] Teach- 
er—What will be the product of forty apples 
multiplied by six anata of beef? Small bo, 


triumpbantly—Mince-pies, 
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some one of the pleasant-eved little stars, 
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For the Companion. 

THE SNOW PRINCESS AND THE | 
RAIN FAIRY. 

When the days grow short and the trees and 
fields are bare and brown, and of all the little | 
birds that sing in the forest, only the chick-a- 
dee’s cheery little chirp is heard, then look out 
for the gruff North Wind and his fair little wife, 
the Snow Princess. 

A roaring, growling, testy old fellow is the 
husband; a white-handed, light-footed, kindly 
little lady is the wife; though neither you, nor 
I, nor any other mortal, large or small, ever saw , 
either. 

We hear the north wind, to be sure, often and 
often. driving his wild gray cloud-horses, 


THE YOUTHS 


the hillsides; pouring from her small silver urns 
that the springs may brim the brooks, and the 
biooss may brim the rivers, and so set all the 
merry mill-wheels turning, while the tinkling lit- 
tle waterdrops run laughing to the sea. 

A busy, happy little sprite is the South Wind’s 
fairy daughter. 

By the way, what must the Snow Princess and 
the Rain Fairy think of the little girl who has 
only one small bed to make, her lessons to learn, 


| her cat and her bird to feed, and who moans out 


every hour of the day, ‘“‘O dear me, how tired I 
am, doing all these plaguing things’’? 
E. G. C. 
a 
For the Companion. 


A SHADOW. 


Into the parlor she danced; the day, 
With its nursery plays, was over; 

Now, papa, who had been long hours away, 
Soon would come to his little-girl lover. 


| brave sailor, 
| . . . 7 
| give us our daily milk for tea and coffee. 


| pen, I mean,— 


S COMPANION. 


When in London we heard that the President ' 
would sail for New York on the tirst of Novem- 
ber. So we shortened our visit, that we might 
return in her, and reach home before Christmas. | 

I remember the first thing I did when we got 
ou hoard, was to run to the barn—oh no, the cow- 
and oh, how glad I was to see dear | 
old Jessie’s broad, brown back: and when I 
called, ‘‘Jessie,’’ she turned her head, and I sfun- 
cied that her soft black eyes recognized the little 
girl who used to pet her three vears before. 

There she stood, chewing her cud, and looking 
as peaceful and happy as when I saw her last. 

As soon as we got out of the channel our 
stormy weather began and a terribly rough pas- | 
sage we had, and poor Jessie was sorely knocked 
about in her little box on deck, 


but she was a 
and contrived to eat her food and | 


When we had been out six weeks the sheep | 
and pigs and powtry had all been killed and 


| eaten, and we were out of fresh meat, and one 


Just two years old—was she baby yet? 
Or was she a dot of a maiden? 

No matter, the heart of the precious pet 
With sunshine and love was laden. 


{and praying him not to think of such a thing. 





and slashing at the tree-tops as he clat- 
ters by. We hear him rage and fume 
and fret, too, while he sits astride the 
chimney cap, waiting for fresh horses to 
be brought that he may set forth for a 
fresh dash at the Great Bear's tail or 
Orion’s heel or the Little Dog’s back or 


laughing at him from the sky windows 
overhead. 

‘‘Booo-oo0!”” roars the North Wind, 
and his cold breath freezes up every 
little pond and brook for miles and miles 
around, while miles and miles of wood- 
land shiver in the midnight at the sound 
of his gruff halloo. 

You have heard him when you've lain 
awake in the little sloping attic, and glad 
enough you were when he went rattling 
by down the turnpike and over the 
bridge, and his racket and outery grew 
fainter and fainter in the distance. 

Ah, but it is quite different when, in 
the still gray of the morning, softly comes 
the little wife, the Snow Princess, through 
the fields and gardens, by the hedge rows, 
and up and down the forest paths, spread- 
ing fresh white downy coverlets over the 
sleeping flowers and the shrunken grass 
and the frost-nipped shrubs, 

White-handed and light-footed comes 
the Snow Princess, the North Wind’s 
little wife, with her maidens, flinging the 
small white quilts of their magic weaving, 
to the right and left, on roof and fence and 
lintel, and warmly tucking up the dandelions 
and clovers in their snug, low beds. 





You all have seen the queer little quilts, but 


never the deft little spinner, the North Wind’s 
little wife. 

When the winter is past, and the North Wind 
has posted away to his ice-palace far up towards 
the pole, and the Snow Princess and her busy 
little maidens are gone no one knows where,— 


locked up, perhaps, in the topmost tower of an | 


iceberg,—comes the South Wind with his daugh- 
ter, the Rain Fairy. 

The South Wind has enough to de to get ready 
for summer. The flowers are all to be waked up 
and dressed, the trees to have smart, new, green 
suits, a fresh grass carpet is to be laid. and the 
home-coming birds are all to be trained as cho- 
rus-singers for the summer jubilee, 

No wonder-he sighs as he looks over the land 
and sees all there is to be done. If it were not 
for the little daughter, he never could do it all. 

With a bunch of tiny silver keys at her girdle, 
pat, pat, go the twinkling feet of the Rain Fairy 
through the fields and gardens, by the hedgerows, 
and up and down the forest paths; pat, pat, in 
the very self-same tracks of the Snow Princess. 
And pat, pat, goes the Rain Fairy, gliding along 
the little underground windows, and down the 
dark mossy stairwavs, tap-tapping at the door of 
each sleeping flower, and calling to the violets 
and all the other smal! spring-blossoms to come 
out and make merry in the sunshine. 

She stoops to unlock the crystal ice-cover shut 
fast all winter over the little brook, and out it 
comes, dimpling and dancing through the for- 
est 

Then she runs over the meadows urgng the 
small grass-weavers to set up their looms and 

nake haste with their velvet rugs that they may 
be ready against the coming of the May. 

Patter, patter, you hear her wandering through 
the spicy woods to see that the trees are spread- 
ing their green tints for the robin and the blue- 


bird. Patter. patter, up among the springs on 


Sudden she paused,—on the bright-lit wall 
A dark little figure waited; 

Such a tiny head, and hands so small! 
She knew not how hers they mated. 

A moment she stood, wide-eyed with amaze, 
But with never the faintest shudder; 

Then opening her arms, with a loving gaze, 
Cooed tenderly, “Come to your mudde “bd 

Mrs. L. G. WARNER. 
~e- 
For the Companion. 


JESSIE, THE SAILOR. 


Jessie was a dear gentle cow, 
twice crossed the Atlantic. 

I first made her acquaintance many years ago 
on board the packet ship President. 

There were no steamships then to run across 
to England in ten or twelve days, so in the slow- 
sailing ships that would take from five to seven 
weeks to got to Liverpool or London, they had 
to carry their meat, and poultry, and milk, live. 

Jessie was milked by ‘“Jemmy Ducks’’ (that 


with whom I 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


is what they always call the man who takes care | 


of the “‘stock’’ 
and evening, just as ifshe had been on the farm, 
only she stood in her little padded house on 


deck, rocking about from side to side, instead of 


in the green field or barn. 
However 
across the ocean, 
keep on her feet mneh better than I could. I 
thought that my first voyage with my four-foot- 
ed fellow-passenger was a rough and long one, 
for we left Portsmouth in the middle of Februa- 
ry, and didn’t get to New York until the 1st of 
April; but the next: time we were on board ship 
together, we had a longer and rougher passage. 
In September, 1836, three vears after this, I 
went to England on a visit, ina new packet ship, 
the Toronto, but we had so many passengers and 


such a qnick passage that T hadn’t time to get | 


acquainted with the pretty cow in her nice new 


house on deck: besides. I didn't intend that any 


. . ' 
on board ship) every morning 


, Jessie had made a good many trips | 
and in rongh weather could | 


| day I overheard the captain pronosing to the 
| steward that Jessie should be killed. 


I was terror-struck, and ran to him, begging 


“Who of us on board could eat dear Jes- 
sie? It was too dreadful to think of”! 

The good-natured captain laughed at 
me, and called me a foolish child, but 
promised that if we reached New York 
before Christmas Day she should not be 
killed 

Oh, how I hoped that we might get in 
before that time, but there didn’t seem 
much hope of it, for before “Sandy Hook”’ 
light was seen, we were in the midst of | 
floating field ice, which often becalmed | 
us, if it didn't beat us back. 

My heart beat with fear for poor Jes- 
sie when I heard and felt it grating against | 
the sides of the ship! But on the 23d of | 
December a change of wind parted the | 
sheets of ice, and we were once more 
afloat in clear water. 

How rejoiced I was to hear it dashing 
round the good old ship! It was sweet | 
music in my ears, and I went to tell Jes- 
sie all about it. 

But what was that great cloud that | 
hung over the city as we neared the shore, 
on the 24th? and as the darkness of night | 
came on, what that red glare that lighted | 
up sky and water for miles down the bay? 

It was the ‘great fire of New York.”’ 

But we got into our place at the wharf 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &e. 

1. 

SQUARE 

CFiN the blanks in the sentence with words to make 


sense and put them down under each other in the order 
they are given. 


WORD. 


When [ was in —a lady gave me a fine speci- 
men of She showed me a — she used for 
turning ornaments. She had never heard of —— as 
an antidote for pain; and when I spoke of she 








thought 1 meant curiosity-hunters. 


2. 
CONUNDRUM. 


AUNT Lois. 






¢ 


c 


Howe 


m you tell the difference, 
(Your ottention you must tix, } 
Between three worthless curs, 
And thrice three walking sticks? 


3. 
TAKEN CITIES. 
A new kind of Puzzle. 
EXAMPLE :—9 Jeffers. 
My whole js an animal odd in its make; 
Sehead, and then from it an eld city take; 
What remains, and the letter beheaded. cranspose, 
Anda nymph of the woods you w iil quie ly disclose. 
Ans.—Dromedary (1) Rome dary). 
Dadary (Di'yad : 
(The name of the city must be taken out of the word, as 
a whole, without transposition or intervening letters.) 
ANOTHER—10 Jeffers. 
My whole we make when one thing we declare 
The form or look of something else does bear; : 
The first three letters from it take away; 
Then take a city, famous, fine and gay; 
Leave the sirst letter out; transpose the rest, 
And o’er the earth it sails in silvery beauty drest. 
ANOTHER—9 letters. 
My whole is said of what is sweet in sound; 
The first two letters take, and next is found 
A city old of Italy; the rest 
With the first two transpose, and you will see 
An animal, though small, mischievous as need be, 


on Christmas Eve, and dear Jessie was | 
saved. BP. | 4, 
a a a CONUNDRUM. 
For the Companion, | 


CHILD-WISDOM. | 


O little Madge, with eyes of blue, 
That look so wondrous wise, 

Can you the secret volve, of change 
In earth and air and skies? 


The blossoms bright from blackened stalks 
Their heads in sorrow hang; 


His farewell solo sang. 


The brook that babbled low and sweet, 
Lies frozen in its bed; 

The trees have lost their brilliant robes 
Of amber, gold and red. 


The little baby butterflies, 
While all is brown and bare, 
In cocoon cradles, soft and warm, 
Are tucked with loving care. 
The cricket’s lively violin 
Has grown most strangely mute; 
The katydids with voices shrill 
Have settled their dispute. 


The caterpillars round and brown, 
Like baby muffs, have crept 

Into snug corners, weeks ago, 
And warm and dry have kept. 


The while I question of the change, 
In earth and air and skies, 

Madge sits with scarlet lips apart, 
And pleasure in her eyes. 

Then suddenly the little witch 
Gives me a quick caress, 

And answers, “Auntie, dear, it all 
Means Christmas Day, I guess.” 

Mary P. 
comico agua sas 


RcLLiys. 
| For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 

Little David, when told that God had sent a 
new baby to their house, said, ‘I don’t see why 
He wants to crowd us so; many houses got none 
at all, and now this one makes five at ours.”” 

Little Amy admitted a visitor. and left him 
standing in the hall, while she called up stairs. 
“Sister Mary! Sister Mary! come quick! The 


cow should take the place in my affections of my | most boochiful gempleman has comed to see 


old friend Jessie. 


you!” 


And long ago the oriole | 
| 
| 





Can any bright little scholar tell, eh, 
Why these tish are like an wnbrella? 


5. 
A RHOMBOID. 


Across—A girl’s name, and its common meaning 
| is, good-will ; to escape; a nice fruit; to come after; 
the state of water when it is very aseful. 

Down—A consonant; a prefix; the first three let 
| ters of a word meaning enough; a lady's garment; 
| beautiful gardens; a point of the compass; to la- 
ment; a double vowel; a letter to be seen in Maine. 

A JEWEL, 





6. 
4 PROVERB AMONG PROVERES. 


COne word of the entire proverb may be found in each 
of the following proverbs, 
as ‘T he Muses love the morning.” 
‘he longest day must have an end.” 
ife is what we make of it.’ 
“The present fashion is always handsome, 
, “Praise the sea, but stay on land.” 
, “The sting of a reproach is the truth of it.’ 
, “A precious thing is often done up in ge 
parcel.” 

8, “Learn wisdom of the follies of others,’ 

9, “One might as well ask how many moments 
there are in eternity.” F. 8. F. 
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hee to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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CATCH-PENNY. 











The SupscrivTion PRIicE of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subse at 


the year 


riptions can commence any time during 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its disecontinus 
ance, and all paymentof arrearages is made, as ree 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, 





temember that the Publishers 


must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 

his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 


books unless this is done. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 

shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspar 
pers aye held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
aud their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

ASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








HOW TO DETECT SCARLET FEVER. 

It is important to detect the disease when it first 
shows itself, for the reason that it may run rapidly 
toa fatal issue, and because early precautions need 
to be taken against its spread, inasmuch as the pa- 
tient may communicate it from the very first. 

Searlatina is characterized by very numerous red 
points on the skin about the size of a pin-head, 
though larger in some places, but seldom as large as 
a lentil. 

These spots are closely aggregated, leaving the ad- 
jacent skin wholly free. About as much of the sur- 
face is free a3 is covered by the spots. Where the 
skin is free, it has a natural pale color. There are 
generally fewer spots on the face than on the rest 
of the body. It is the 
which it is most apt to be mistaken. Around the 
mouth and on the chin there are no spots; hence 
these have a very peculiar pale look, in striking con- 
trast with the scarlet spots. 

Moreover, the spots are not as much elevated as 
they are in they be 
flat. They also less indented. 

Their nearly circular shape, 
together, with free aggregates, 
their tolerably uniform distance from each other, 
and their nearly equal size, help to distinguish them 
but the paleness of the mouth 
alone is often suflicient to decide the matter at once. 

Besides these indications, almost always the back 
of the mouth and of the tongue are intlamed, and 
the glands of the neck are swollen. 


reverse with measles, for 


measles; indeed, miay entirely 
are 
their being crowded 


sprees between the 


from other eruptions; 


_ . 
A TERRIBLE ADVENTURE. 

One of the most terrible of sea adventures is thus 
narrated by a French paper of New York city: “The 
hero of the story is a mulatto, a native of Pernambu- 
co, named Gomez de Silva, and who had been econ- 
demned to twenty 


years’ penal servitude on the 


island of Fernando Noronha for theft. 


“At the expiration of 
seized with an irresistible 
and sister once more, 
bueo. 

“He accordingly communicated his intentions to a 
couple of other convicts, also mulattos, and they 
eventually managed to eseape ona raft during the 


ten years Emanuel 
desire to see 
Whom he had left 


was 
his mother 
in Pernam- 


dark night, their only provision being a little bread | 


and water. 


“The second day one of the men accidentally fell in- | 


to the water, and was devoured by sharks under the 
very eyes of his two comrades. On the fourth day 
the other died of exhaustion, and Emanuel threw 
the body overboard to the sharks, thinking that the y 
would then leave him alone. 

“But the sharks were not to be thus put off; 
having twice tasted human food, were hungry for 
more. They accordingly crowded round the jittle 
raft; they eagerly watched its sole oce upant from all 
sides; their long rows of teeth glistened in expecta- 
tion of the sweet morsel he would make. 

“In fact, look which way he would, he could see 
nothing but teeth and eyes. Forsix days this lasted. 

“Unable to sleep for fear of being devoured, una- 
ble to lie down from the same cause, without provi- 
sions, Without water, and the hot sun beating upon 
his defenceless head, Emanuel was just on the point 
of leaving the world of waters a raving lunatic, when 
his tiny craft was espied by an American vessel 
Carrie Long, of Stockton, from Buenos 
New York 


and, 


Ayres to 


recovered.” 
nw 
A FOOLISH TRICK. 

One of the most dangerous and reckless tricks in 
the world is fooling an armed hunter by mimicking 
his game. In the sad case here reported, the act 
was boys’ thoughtless fun, but it proved fatal just 
the same. A New York paper's correspondent, 
writing from Wheeling, W. Va., says: 

A sad occurrence took place near Beverly, in this 
State, where two boys, thirteen and nine years of 


age, Were accidentally shot, one killed. It appears 
that two men, named Hill and Stolnacker, were out 


the | 


and the poor wretch was saved, and by | 
the time New York was reached he had completely | 


| hunting wild turkeys, and upon returning home | 


heard something behind a fence. Thinking that the 
noise was caused by turkeys, Hill raised his gun and 
fired. Just as he did so there was a scream, and 
upon going to the spot, Hill discovered that he had 
shot his son through the left lung, and that the ball | 
had broken the left arm of Stolnacker’s son. The | 
evening was very foggy, and the boys had secreted 
themselves behind the brush fence, and began to 
yelp in order to make their parents believe that they 
were turkeys. 

— 


CARRIED TO JAIL. 
County-Commissioner Thayer, of Westfield, Mass., 
was the victim of a mistake in a telegram during a 
recent tour in the West. He was on his way from 
Pontiac, Ill., to Chicago. 


When the train reached Joliet, several policemen 
entered the car and told him they wanted him, and 
he was shown a telegram from the cashier of the 
Pontiac bank, asking the 
shaggy overcoat and side-whiskers. 

Mr. Thayer admitted that he had a shaggy coat 
and side-whiskers, and that he had done business at 
the bank during the afternoon, but objected to be- 
ing detained , as he was in a hurry to reach Chicago. 
His objections availed nothing, and he was carried 
to the county 
loafers and boys. 

At the jail he showed his pay 
iff, and convinced that indivic 
far as to be allowed to go to a hotel and sleep, with | 
a deputy guarding the room. 

Telegrams had Deen sent to Pontiac, and early in 
the morning the bank officials and Chief of Police of 











that place arrived. 
Great was their surprise to find Mr. Thayer, whom 
they well knew, having often done business with 


him, and his release was at once ordered and execut- 
ed amid profuse apologies from all parties, and of- 
fers to do whatever he said to compensate him for 
the indignity and loss of time. 

The trouble arose from the omission of a word in 
the telegram, which. should have read, “man with 
black side-whiskers. Mr. Thayer's whiskers are 
anything but black. 

The man they wanted was in the bank about the 
same time Mr. Thayer was, and passed a $50 check 
which had been raised from $5. 





—E 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 

The man who ordered two monkeys, and received 
100 (because he spelt the order, “too,” 
ing the “t’’), confessed that he had badly sold him- 
self. There was more excuse for him, however, than 
for the man who would disown an expensive joke 


without cross- 


| when it is taken in earnest. The Stanford (Ky.) 
| Journal says: 
We learn from a gentleman, who recently re- 


turned from Wayne County, that Mr. John Ingram 
was applied to for work by a poor man, whom he 
told in jest, to get rid of him, that he would give 
him two thousand dollars for three thousand lizard 
hides. The man agreed to undertake the job, pro- 
vided Ingram would give him his note, payable when 
the skins were delivered, 

Ingram complied, the note was signed and wit- 
nessed, and the man, with his wife and children, 
repaired to the mountains and commenced war on 
the reptiles. Ife was so pleased with the result of 
his first day’s work that he continued; and in a much 
shorter time than it seems possible, he had gotten 
the three thousand skins, and then, taking them to 
Mr. Ingram, demanded the two thousand dollars 
promised, 

The joke had now turned, and Ingram explained 
that he was just in fun about the affair; but the liz- 
ard-hunter was terribly in earnest, and persisted in 
being paid the money. Ingram refused, and a suit 
will be brought at once,—and the lizard man will 
win it, without doubt. 


—_———__— 


FAITHFUL. 

An astonishing instance of faithful canine affec- 
tion in Edinburgh, after the death of the master, has 
inspired Miss Burdett-Coutts to erect a monument 
to the animal’s memory in one of the cemeteries of 
that city. 


It appears that this dog followed his master’s body 
to the grave, and after seeing it interred, took his 
position by the side of the grave, and could not be 
persuaded to leave it. For fourteen years, he re- 
mained in the churchyard, his favorite resting-place 
being the foot of his master’s grave. Food was fur- 
nished him by the members of the family, and one 
morning he was found there lying dead, and his his- 


tory being well known, he was buried by his master’s 
Miss Coutts, on hearing of his singular history, | 


side. 
ordered the erection of a monument over his re- 
mains, closely resembling the faithful animal. 
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PATIENT. 

Bond, of the United States 
District Court, was a famous Methodist editor and a 
wit. He had been educated a physician, and in his 
last sickness knew his own case better than his doc- 
tor. His wit came out even on that solemn occa- 
sion: 

Two or three eminent doctors called and examined 
him, and then one of them, with some prelude and 
hesitation, said, “We must tell you that vour end is 
near.” The patie nt made answer, “Why, I knew 
that a week ago, but was afraid to tell any one for 
fear of hurting Dr. P: *s (his family physician] pro- 
fessional feelings!” 
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| THE MONUMENTAL URN. 
This is the way in which a matter-of-fact woman 
looked upon a graveyard monument: 


| Elegy in an Irish country churchyard: 

| “widow-man” has just erected the invariable draped 
urn in memory; to him eritieal old lady, having 
duly inspected the same, “An illigant monyment, so 
it is, sur; as nate a patterned water-jug as iver L see, 
and a elane white towel reposin’ peaceful-like on 
the top av it. Well, well, it’s herself was the orderly 
woman, the heavens be her bed!’"—ZLondon World. 


Sorrowing 








———— ee 


AT a church where there was a call for a minister, 
two candidates appeared, whose names were Adam 
and Low. The latter preached an elegant discourse 
from the text, “Adam, where art thou?’’ In the 
ufte rnoon, A Adam preached from these words, ‘Lo, 
here am 
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ual of his identity so | 


| lifted a great burden from our hearts, and removed the 
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SOMETHING NEW. 

Every boy wants a pocket knife; enclose a ten-cent piece 
and send to me, and I will send you a steel-blade pocket- 
knife and warrant it to be as represented. Write your 
name, town, county and State, pliin. Address 
AMES TUTILE, West Meriden, Connecticut. 


Music Books for Presents! 


Gems of English Song. 
New enlarged edition, 
Sunshine of Song. 
Cluster of Gems. 
Ciarke’s Reed Organ 
Melodies. 
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For the Companion. 


HOLIDAY DIVERSIONS. 


The grand old Christmas festival is again at | 
hand, and hearts glow with gratitude for the 
world’s gift at Bethlehem, and for the blessing 
of another Christian vear. 

The yearly inquiry 


about new diversions’ for 






the days of merry- 
making comes to us 
again. We, as is our 
custom, have some pleasant amusements to offer 
our readers, with the heartiest compliments of 
the season which so stimulates the best feelings 
of the heart and the most beautiful deeds of 
atfection. 
The Blind Postman. 

This is a new variation of an old game called 
“Marching around Jerusalem.” It is, however, 
more dramatic than the old-time favorite. The 
host will usually offer his services as postmaster- 
general, or will assign the position to some prom- 
inent guest. The post- 
master - general ap- 
points a postman, who 
is blindfolded, after 
which the company 
seat themselves 
around the sides of 
the room so as to leave 
a large open space. 

Cards must be pre- 
pared in anticipation 

f the play, on each 
f which is printed 
1e name of some city, 
of the cards hav- 
‘ng a different name, 
as “Boston,”’ “New 
York,” “Paria” 
“Berlin,’”’ ‘‘London,” 
“Rome,” ete. These 
ave distributed among 
the company, each 
receiving the name of 
a city. 

The postmaster-gen- 
eral takes a position 
where he can speak to the entire company, and | 
the postman takes his place in the middle of the 
room. He now calls the names of two cities,— 

“Boston to New York!’’ 

The players bearing these names must in- 
stantly rise and endeavor to change seats with 
each other, and the blind postman must try to 
capture one of them before they can make the 
change. Should he succeed, he can exact a for- 
feit of the person caught, who in turn becomes 
the blind postman; and so the game proceeds. 





The Troubled Sea. 


In this game the players seat themselves as 





PGS, 7 === 
CLL REL VOSON Sa 


| of a fish, as “whale, 











PROUD MISS MAC BRIDE. 


Each person gives himself or herself the name 
” “shark,” ‘‘dolphin,”’ ete., 
which is spoken aloud, so that two may not have 
the same name. 

The Sea walks slowly around the ring, saying, 
for example, **‘Let the whale follow me.’’ The 
person who has chosen the name of ‘whale,’ 





THE TROUBLED SEA. 


rises and follows, and each one, on hearing his 
or her assumed name called, follows the Sea. 

When all have left their seats, the Sea begins 
to run about wildly, thus compelling the fish to 
follow her motions. She then suddenly exclaims, 
is troubled! the Sea is troubled!’ 

The number’ of 
chairs in the room 
must be one less than 
the number of play- 
ers. The Sea suddenly 
seats herself, and all 
the rest endeavor to 
follow her 
the one who fails to 
secure a seat, being 
subject to a forfeit. 

The Sea, before seat- 
ing herself, may whirl 
round a certain num- 

ber of times, 
increase the confusion. 

The Fan Drill. 

This is an elegant 
costume play 
party of young ladies. 
The players should be 
ornamented with fans 
—fans for combs, fans 
for neckties, fans by 
the side, and fans used 
in every grotesque and 
picturesque way —small fans and large fans, 


“The Sea 


example, 








so as to 


| ancient and modern fans, and fans all of colors. 


Each is to have in her hand a very long pivot 


' fan, such as opens and shuts, 


The company are to be drilled presently as a 
company of volunteers, or raw recruits, would 
be drilled in the manual of musket exercise; are 
to ‘present arms,” ‘‘carry arms,” “shoulder 
arms,”’ ete. At the word ‘‘Charge,”’ all the fans 
are to be suddenly opened and shaken. 








THE DICKENS PARTY. 


efore, when a young lady, 
hot assume a peculiar dress, is prepared to rep- 
esent the Sea. A blue cloud over the head, : 
ing mantle, or some appropriate costume, 
add novelty to tl 








® character, 


who may or may, 


The play requires much previous preparation, 
and the company must be drilled previous toa 
public exhibition. It is a very elegant tableau, 
and the scene following “Charge” is both fan- 
tastic and spirited. 








for a| 


The Dickens Party. | 

This is a gathering in masks and costumes. A 
book of Dickens is to be selected to furnish char- 
acters for the party. Each person is expected to 
appear on the appointed evening in the charac- 
ter assigned him, masked, costumed, and all of 
the conversation is to be in exact accordance 
with the characters assumed. 

The players are to guess each other’ 
names and characters. 

Suppose, for example, 
“Bleak House.”’ *‘Jo’’ 


assumed 





the book selected is | 
will appear as a forlorn 
street boy with broom, and wil! sustain that 
character in the evening’s conversation. 

**My Lady Dedlock’’ will be superb and digni- 
fied. ‘‘Mrs. Jellyby”’ will talk to all of her Afri- 
ean Mission, and solicit aid for Borrioboola Gha. 
“Mr. Turveydrop”’ will be very stiff and formal, 
and have much to say about “‘deportment.’’ So 
with a dozen or more characters. 

A Shakespeare party is arranged in the same 
way, a play being selected for the characters, 
and each character 








is to appear in appropriate 
costume, and masked, and is to assume the an- 
cient form of conversation, 


Humorous Tableaux. 


PROUD MISS MAC BRIDE. 

Let the reader of the poem, which is abridged 
from Saxe, stand in such a position that proud 
Miss MacBride may appear and disappear, pass 
and repass, behind him. 

Rietidien. SCENE Ist. 
Terribly proud was Miss MacBride; 
The very personification of pride, 
She minced along, in Fashion’s tide, 


Down Broadway, on the proper side, 
When the golden sun was shining 


{Here Miss MacBride, a siender young lady, 
ridiculously overdressed in walking habit,’ ap- 
pears and passes, in a mincing gait and lofty 
air, slowly behind the reader. ] 


There was pride in the head she earried so high, 
| Pride in her lip, and pride in her eye, 

And a world of pride in the very sigh 

That ber stately bosom was fretting. 
Oh, termbly proud was Miss MacBride! 
Prond of her beauty, and proud of her pride, 
And proud of fifty matters beside 

That wouldn’t have borne dissection, 

[Miss MacBride reappears, crossing the stage 
platform, or before any oren space behind the 
reader. | 

Proud of her wit, and proud of her walk, 

Proud of her teeth, and proud of her folk, 

Proud of her Knowing ‘‘cheese from chalk” 
On a very slight inspection. 

Her birth indeed was uncommor By, I igh, 

For Miss Mae — first opened he 

Through a skylight dim on the light of ‘the sky 
Lut pride is ; curious passion, 

And in talking about her wealth and worth, 

She always forgot to mention her birth 
To people of rank and fashion. 

But Miss MacBride had something beside 

Her lofty birth to nourish her pride; 

For rich was old paternsl MacBr ide, 
According to public rumor; 

And he lived up town, in a splendid square, 

And kept his daughter on dainty fare 

And gave her gems that were rich and rare, 
And feathers enough to plume her, 








[Miss MacBride appears again, and takes a seat 
behind the reader, and fans herself in a very 
haughty way. Her first appearances should be 
, with hat and cloak, when walking across the 
' stage; she should now appear without them. ] 

ee ae SCENE 2p. 

A thriving tatlor begged her hand, 
Lut she gave the fellow to understand, 
By a violent manual action— 

[Miss MacBride appears, seats herself as be- 
fore. A tailor kneels before her. She rises and 
turns from him in an attitude of scorn.] 

That she perfectly scorned the best of his class, 


| And reckoned the ninth of any man 
An exceeding vulgar fraction. 





(Tailor retires in humiliation. ] 


Another, whose sign was a golden boot, 
Was mortified with a bootless snit, 
In a way that was quite appalling; 

[Shoemaker appears, kneels before Miss Mac- 
Bride, who turns upon him a look of rage, and 
ssumes an attitude of defiance. Exit shoe- 
maker. } 

For, though a regular suiter by trade, 
He wasn’t a suitor to suit the maid, 
Who cut him off witha 
“The cobbler keep to h 
A courtly fellow was Dapper Jim, 
Sleek and supple, and tall and trim, 
And smooth of tongue as neat of limb, 
And maugre his meagre pocket. 

[Dapper Jim appears and takes a seat beside 

| P roud Miss MacBride. Bowings and smiles. ] 


You’d say, from the glittering tales he told, 











| That Jim had slept in a cradle of gold, 


With Fortunatus to rock it. 
And the very magnificent Miss MacBride, 
Half in love, and half in pride, 

Quite graciously consented ; 
And tossing her head and turning her back, 
No token of proper pride to lack, 
To bea Bride without the Mac 

With much disdain consented. 


Miss MacBride; 
kisses her hand: she 


[Dapper Jim kneels before 
reluctance; he is lifted up: 
leads him away loftily.] 
Reader— SCENE 3D. 

Al: 








that people who’ve got their box 

Of cash beneath the best of locks, 

Secure from all financial shocks, 

Should stock their faney with fancy stocks 

Without the least apology 

Alas! that peomle 

Are sound beyond all 

Should ever tempt the | 
Of Marmsmon’s fierce 












se money affairs 
of repairs, 
bears 





Old John MacBride, one fatal day, 
Became the unresisting prey 
Yo Wall Street undertakers; 
And staking all on a single die 
His foundered bark went high and dry 
Among the broker asnd breakers. 
And, alas! for the haughty Miss MacBride, 
*Twas such a shock to her precious pride, 
She couldn’t recover, although she tried 
Her jaded spirits to rally, 
’Twas a dreadtul change in human «airs 
From a place up town to a room up stairs, 
From an avenue to an alley. 
*Twas little condolence she had, God wot. 
From her “troops of friends,” who hadn’t forgot 
The airs she used to borrow. 
ee had civil phrases e nous h, but vet 
7 plain to see that their deepest regret” 
W as a different thing from sorrow. 
And to make her cup of woe run over, 
Her elegant, ardent, plighted lover 
Was the very first to forsake her. 
He quite regretted the step, "twas true; 
The lady had pride enough for two, 
But that alone would never do 
Vo quiet th» butcher and baker. 
And now the unhappy Miss MacBride, 
The merest ghost of her early pride, 
Bewails her lone ly position. 
Cramped in the very narrowest niche, 
Above the poor, and below the rieh,— 
Was ever a worse condition ? 


[Tableau —a poor room— Miss MacBride in 
faded dress, bewailing her situation. Dapper 
makes a grimace, as if he had 
escaped an unlucky situation, and disappears. | 












Jim looks in, 
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USIC GIVEN AWAY. On the receipt of one 
d-cent stame we will torward a Zale ‘le copy of the 
“Fo Lio,” whieh ec us 18 p hay each number. 
j Kk, SMITH & CO. 
516 Washington Street, Sn Mass. 

Beautiful Holiday Present tor 50¢, Complete Pho- 
4 tograplic Apparatus, containing all the necessary 
chemicals—Printing Frame, Negative, Albumen paper, 
full directions, &c. This apparatus is sosimple that any 
Boy or Girlean photograph perfeetly at once. Price 50e, 
post-paid. WoRTH BROTHERS, 723 Sixth Street, New York. 


THE HOLIDAY GIFT BOX 


makes a handsome present suitaLle for Parents or Chil- 
dren. Contains one pair elegant Sleeve Buttons, 1 Fin 
Tooth Comb, 1 Paper Cutter, and 1 Tooth-Pick witl 
blades, all made of Elephant Ivory. Contains also 
sheets Paper, 24 Envelopes, 1 Lead Pencil, 1 Penholde: 
Pens, and an Ivory finish Crechet Hook, all packed in a 
handsome box. Price, 49 cents; by mail. 60 eer 

G.W. dado cen hsskx, Corn. 


NANCY LEE, Sistituncs See 


We “dl Better Ride Awee, 

Choice, Letter in the? Candle, me Sweet Homie 
ney, You and I, Geeks bye ater t, Helter Skelter 
Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (8 nes.), Cecilia Mareh, 
Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party Waltz, Speak to Me, 
When the Corn is Waving Annie Dear, Katy’s Letter; 
Temperance Battle C1 Popular music. Fach 5 ets. 
any 6 tor 25 ets.; or 18 for 50 cts. Address Publishers, 
yu. H. BoNer & . Agts, No. 1102 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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| Glittering Jewels and Magnificent Dresses 


cannot com} 





‘nsate for the absence of a fine complexion. 
Fine feathers do mot make fine birds in such acase, A 
smooth, radiant skin renders its « Wher attractive without 
the aid of a splendid toilette. In order to obtain this su- 
preme talisman of loveliness, it is only necessary to use 
Lairp’s BLtoom oF Youtu, which speedily removes 
roughness of the cuticle, and suffuses it with a pure and 
delicate Iustre. It is moreover perfectly harmless, 


INDEXIGAL SILVER SOAP. 


‘or Cleaning and Polishing Sil Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, p its &c. ‘This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation for these pur- 
poses ever offered to the public, ~ It may be used evel by 
inexperienced help with entire safety, as it contains 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest plate or jewelry. 
Many of our largest Manufacturers and Importers of Sil- 
ver and Plated Ware have used this Soap,and have given 
it their unqui ine approval. 

CAU ON.—The original and ouay genuine Silver 
Soap is known world-wide as the INDEXICAL SILVER 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use for os aning 
Silver, Klectro-Plated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statuary, 
&e. _M: ude only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO., Boston 








St. Lovis, November 10, 1877 
Mgssrs. J. BuRNETT & Co., Boston:—The relief the 
Jonas Wuitcomn’s AsTHMA REMEDY afforded me was 
perfect. I have not had a bad night since taking it. This 
complaint has troubled me fer a long time,and I have 
tried many things, but in no case found any relief until 
your REMEDY came to hand. I most cheerfully recom- 
mend it toany one troubled with Hay Fever or Asthma, 
for it is the only remedy ever used by me with any good 

effects. Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs, Mason & Gorpon, Lawyers, 
5171g Chestnut Street. 





A FINE THING FOR THE TEETH. 


More SOZODONT is annually sold than of all othe: 
dentifrices and tooth-washes combined, There must b« 
reason for this fact. SGZODONT' has been many year 
before the world, and if itdid not fulfil the promises made 
for it, it would long ago have fallen into oblivion. But 
the moreit is used, the more it becomes in demand. Those 
who have tried it once try} t 





in, and then recommend 





its usetoothers. For cleansing the mouth, preserving the 


purity and whiteness of the teeth, protecting the enamel, 
marding from the ravages of decay, keeping the cums 
hard, rosy and healthful, there is no equal to SOZO- 
DONT. Sold by Druggists. 





DR. S. &. FITCH'S 
HEALTH, FAMILY PHYSICIAN," 


ty expected until 1 receive 
by mail Addi 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANIO 








DEC. 19, 1878. 














ESTEEM OF “MEDICINE MEN.” 


Man thinks it the most important thing in the 
world to him that he should go on living. There- 
fore man, savage or civilized, esteems highly the 
physician by whom his sufferings from disease are 
mnitigated, and death is kept at bay. When the 
Goths and vandals shattered the Koman Empire, 


iInany thousand persons were distributed as captives 
the of Seythia. Their relative 
value, as estimated by their masters, is thus exhib- 
ited by Gibbon: 


ainong barbarians 


“The skill of an eminent lawyer would excite only 
theircontempt or their abhorrence. The vain sophist 
or grave philosopher who had enjoyed the flattering 
applause of the schools, was mortified to tind that 
his robust servant was a captive of more value and 
importance than himself. But the merit of the phy 
sician was received with universal favor and respect; 
the barbarians who despised death might be appre- 
hensive of disease.” 

Dr. Livingstone doubtless owed his safety while 
travelling among the savage tribes of Africa to his 
reputation as a “medicine man;” and the wildest of 
barbarians practically act, though they never heard 
it, on this advice: 
unto him for the use which ye 
of him; for the Lord hath created him.” 


honor due may have 





<> 
A SUGGESTION TO THE CHARITABLE, 
Tenn) son sings: 
“Clara, Clara Vere de Vere, 
If time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate ? 
Nor any poor about you ? 
O! teach the orphlan-boy t 
Or teach the orphan-girl to sew,” 


A writer in the Boston 7% 
range of this sug 


anseript, 
‘it 
ving heavily on 


enlarging the 


gestion, sivys: is sugyested to 


those who tind time han 
these that they can accomplish 
much good at small expense, 


their hand 


lengthening evenings 


“To the sick in the hospit 
weary at the best, and re 
becomes tiresome when 
heavy book in a constrain 
of time. 

“And so it has 
gest to *Causeur’ 


als the days are 
suding to beguile the time 
verk hands must hold a 
1 position for any length 


long and 


occurred to a kindly soul 


to sug 
that if 


yooland interesting extract 
be cut from the papers and neatly pasted on cards 
of a suitable size, these can easily be held by the pa 
tients without fatigue 

* Then there are the little folks in the children’s 
hospital. How much pleasure the poor little suffer- 
ers would derive from cards 
eut out of the illustrated papers. 


| 

‘Any one can buy a handred blank cards—they 
need not be of tine quality—for a small sum, and in 
leisure hours do work which will repay them ten 


times over inthe pleasure which it will afford. 
“Cards about the size of teabinet’ 
most convenient,” 


+o - 


A GREENHORN AND HIS WATCH. 

The management of a pocket time-piece seems to 
have been a profound mystery to some Seotchmen, 
no earlier than sixty years 
watchmaker, William 
One of his customers, 
**bob the Miller,” 
watches, 


ago, When the ingenious 


I., W his trade 
in honest wight, known as 
who had bought one of William's 


became sadly dissatisiied with his bargain. 


as famous in 


One forenoon, when he pulled his massive vertical 
from his fob, she was silent, and Bob was crestfallen, 
not 
chinery that constituted a watch. When nightcame, 
Bob was off tothe elachan, brimful of wrath at being 
taken in by the watchmaker. After the ordinary 
salutations were exchanged, Mr. LL, said, *“*How is 
your new watch pleasing you?” 

*No, avi ty she's ta’en 
a’thegither,”’ 

Taking the offered watch in his hand, the watech- 
maker opened the cases, and in answer to * What's 
wrang wit?” said, while a twinkle shone in his eye, 
and a suppressed laugh played over his countenance, 





some tiravee, and stoppit 


“Not very much wrong, Robin, but your watch is 
tie fourth of the new lot brought back this week.’ 
“An ean ye repaint?” said the owner. 


“Oh, yes,” 
it yourself.” 

“Hoo can T dae that?” queried a 

“Just as L have done frequently ; 
wind it up.”’ 


said the watchmaker, “you can repair 

stonished Robin. 

take the key and 
+o 

A DANGEROUS DEAD-HEAD. 


The post-mortem vitality of eels and turtles is pro 
verbial. They justify P 
“Dead, 


at's verdict on 
but he don’t realize it 


his obstinate 
The Lea 


Apecliiens, 


“Honor a physician with the | 


adorned with pictures | 
| 


photographs are | 





having any knowledge of the complicated ma- | 


was reading a newspaper as he walked. Whenever 

the dog tangled anybody’s legs with the chain the 
man would look around and say, “Aw guess these 
| Hi uericans ‘ave no heyes. 


A PROFITABLE NOSE. 
bodily deformity, or a stump of a limb, has 
beea “a fortune” to many 
if she has a taste for such trading) 


| speculate with a scratched nose. 


> 


a beggar—and even a fine 


Bet 


| young lady can 
| 


will learn with interest 
value of a Freneh girl's nose has just been judicial- 
j ly placed at a thousand dollars. Some time ago a 
Paris omnibus horse became frisky, there was a col- 
lision, a window s amashed, and a passenger, a 
young demoiselle, received some of the broken glass 
in her face. It was at first thought the hurts 
trifling, and her parents declined the proffer 
vice of the omnibus company’s doctor. st the 
scratches did not heal as they were expected to, and 
the girls father brought suit against the company, 
alleging that her nose had been permanently marred, 


American girls 









mad that this seriously diminished her prospect of 
establishment in life—in other words of getting a 
husband. Heobtained two hundred dollars on the 
first trial and one thousand dollars on the second 
so 
TAKE NOTICE, 


Among the curiosities of literature are the strange 
notices one meets with. 


the 


In a London shop-window, 
following was posted: 


“Goods removed, messages take Me carpets beaten 
and poetry composed on any subject 

This advertisement once hung on the 
british Exchange: 

“To merchants, traders, and others. A young 
man about thirty years of age, who understands the 
| bakker business and husbandry, would be glad to go 
| to A-merry-ka, or any outlan: lish place, as a hover- 
seer and the like of that. N. B. Has no objection 
to go to Bottomey Bay as a skoolmaaster, on condi- 
tion his life can be ins sured to the wild savages.” 

A traveller noticing over a cottage door in Wales 
this inscription, **Agose qurde re,” inquired its mean- 
~~ He learned that the single word was meant for 

iynes cured here. 


wall of the 
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| 
| 
, ‘WE don’t know everything,” remarked the pro- 
c asor, “and we don’t find many that claim to, ex- 





cept now and then one or two in the sophomore 
class.” 








PREMIUM 


For obtaining New Subscribers to the Com- 
panion. 

The Holly Saw has been made 
Since we issued our Premium List. 
We 
have the 
the best Scroll Saw in the world, 


as payment for work in getting 
hew subseribers to the Compan- 
ton. We will therefore offer the 


Holly Scroll 


as follows: 


Saw for a Premium 


Holly Scroll Saw No. 1, 


Instructions. 


Holly Scroll Saw No. siven fo 
consists of Saw and Drill (as seen in eut); 


Price, $3. 


° 
my 


four new names, 
also 3 Drill 








Doints, 4 Saw Blades and Book of 90 Patterns, and com 
plete Manual for beginners. Price, $3 50 

Holly Scroll Saw No. 3, given for tive new names, 
consists of same ouititas No. 2, with 4 feet of Holly and 4 
feet of Walnut. Price, $4. 


The Holly Saw can be sent either by freight or ex- 








press. Charges paid by the one who receives it. The 
freight charges are very small, It will be cheaper by ex- 
press. if for on/y one or two hundred miles. ‘ye charges 
on No.3 are no more than on No. 1. The Saw, when 
j ready f shipping, makes a case 3 feet long, 15 inches 
} Wide and 6 inches deep, and weighs about 30 fpounds. 
} All New York and Western orders will be filled from 
i‘ Storehouse in Rochester, N.Y. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO.,, 
| Publishers of Youth’s Companion, 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
5 ~ Ts. W itt buyan a iPronouncing Dictionary con 
» ing 20,000 _ 200 Eng Just the book for 


sc ‘tasty 


office or sath 


ANY LADY 


ecards, be 


HATHAWAY, Brockton, Mass 


100 beautiful embossed pictures 
for decorating pottery, vases, 
ete., le 100 deealeomanie, or 
transter pictures, l0e.; 10 motto 








+ Wehrome cards, 6 lo introduce our goods, 
we will send all, post-paid, in_ ne: = Sample box, for 25c. 
Stamps taken, CURTIS & HENRY, 184 SourTH 41x Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ington Ky.) Press credits a lively exploit to the 
head of a huge turtle killed one day early in the | 
morning at the Phonix Hotel in that city; 

Many hours after, about one o'clock in the after 


hoon, a sprightly pup went on a foraging expedition 
to the waste-barrel and found the turtle'’s head. 
conunenced upon the severed part, and was in the 
web ot extracting nourishment from it when the head 
turned round and the snapping jaws took the pup by 


the upper lip, holding to him tightly. The eries of 
the canine brought help, but the knife had to be 
used again to extricate him from his trouble. 


> 
"AVE NO HEYES.” 


American citizens having to en- 


“HAMERICANS 
Think of free 
dure this! 


‘ 
bern 


An Englishman was the other day walking down 
Park Row, near Aun Street, New York, one of the 
most crowded places in the world. He had a black- 


| Xmas Wonder Box 


Contains: 

Sheets Colored Paper, | 
‘omic Cards, 40 8ilhoucttes, 
nstor Faney Work, 112 Decaleomanie, 
182 Embossed Pictures, 50 Fancy Ornaments, | Penholder 
2 Book Marks, 5 Black Tablets, 5 Picture Cards, 30 Serap- 


12 Shee 





‘ts Paper 4 
13l 









Book Pictu . 1 Ximas Banner, 1] Game Age Cards,2 Xmas 
Cards, | Toy Parasol *rice, 42 cts.; by mail, 53ets. Re- 
| tail value. $145. Postage Stamps taken. 
JAY GOULD, 10 Bromtield St., Boston, Mass. 


and STEREOPTICONS all kinds and 


wer, bpp par ‘ 






CHA profitable business for a man 
with small capital. Also, Lanterns for Colleges, Sunday 
| Schools and flome Amuse ment. 74-page Illustra 
\ togue free. McAllister, M’f’g. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


prices. 


Views illust vaning eve ry subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 


ted Cata- 


and-tan dog at the end of a long, thin chain, and he | 


that the 





now want our subseribers to 
advantage of obtaining | 


given for three new names, con- 
Sists of Saw and Drili cas seen in | 
eut), with Wreneh and Book of 





LAME BACK. 
WEAK BACK. 


BENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 


This article is one which really possesses extraordi- 
nary merit. By consulting relia ble physic ians in your 
own locality, you will tind that the above is true. It 
far superior to the ordinary porous p jlaster, all the | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


“\ 
ea 





Med electrical appliances, and to all external 
remedies Whatever. It contains entirely new elements 
which cause it to relieve pain at once 
eure where other plasters will not ¢ 





. Strengthen and 
en rele ve. For 









Lameness and Weaknessor the Back, disease dl Kid- | 
nevs, Lung and Chest difficulties, Rheumatism, N | 
lected Colds, Female Affe us, and all local ache 
and pains, it is simply the bes remedy ever deyi 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 26 cents. 


EMPLOYMENT. | 


25 in cash paid to every agent, and constant employ- 
ment. Ad fer information, W. STEWART, 
64 CorRTLANDT St., New YorK. 

25e 
i learn how to make from 


— 100, 000: chie 
3. T. BUCK, Milton, Pa. 


— The Royal Top 
Spinning Pistol. 















ivess 


Men, Women, Boys and Girls will 
send 20c for Silver Wallet, on 
25e. for ines ndid Silk Handke 

















THE rn 
GREATEST 
NOVELTY 


OF THE 
AGE, 








iiailine a Fa Capand 
f Spins a Top at same ume. 
It cannot strike the hand, 
and is in no way dangerous. 
Can be used to spin the Top 









without firing the Cap, or to 
fire the Cap without spin- 
ning the Top. good toy 
for girls or Sent, 
— for 35 cents 
Address 
ey P. LOVELL & —, 
n Dealers, Boston, Mase. 


THEY ALL DO iT! 
ated THE CAXTON PRESS. 
Self- inbing, only #15. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; willdo the work 













of a $250 Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


grand invention, by one who was 
HEARING de: xt for over 20 years. Can be worn 
and not be detected. Thousands now 


eared. Address for full pre ulars 
JNO. GARMORE, Lock Box 905, RESTORED. 
Covington, Ker tucky. 


te, (Selt-inker 35) 9 Lar, 
Vor busine 8, plea ure, ye 
Catalogue of Pre 





for 2 stamps. KELSEY 
Meriden, Com: 








PIANOS Retail price , $1,000, only £2 seau- 
\? tiful 7 Octave Pianos. $125. », $135. 
= Great birgains. ORCANS ie Stops, 
| only #115; New 9 saan, omy $57 50. Illustrated 


New eee r with muchinformation free, 


IANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Please address 
WasHINGTON, N. J. 


neapness. Uneqg 
rs, Canton, Mass. 


285 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 590 times. Equal im 


wer at One=tenth_ the 

cost of other instruments. Sam- 

ple by mail, postpaid, 25 cents. 
J. BRIDE & CO., 
297 Broadway, New York. 


New Illustrated Circular of 
Novelties free 


iB PRINTING a ROCK, BOTTOM PRICES. | 


300 Business Cards Heads, or 250 Bill Heads, 
$1 25 each, post-paid, or all for $3, post-paid. Send for | 
estimates on all kinds of printing. Agents wanted. 

OWD & CO., Winsted, Conn. 


~ DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. © 


#4 Self-Inking Printing Press, 
with complete outfit, 85 50. Slarger sizes 
Catalogue as reduced price list for stamp. 

H. HOOVER, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


ABEAUTIFUL ORNAMENT 


FOR ANY HOME! We have just published one of the 
most magnificent Art Creations ever given to the world. 
It is entitled, 


**An Album of Artistic Cems” 


and contains Six Large and Magnificent Gems of Art, (in- 
cluding American and Foreign Scenery, Pleasing Home Subjects, 
etc.), the whole beautifully bound in a handsome cover, and form- 
ng the most attractive ornament for the parlor or centre-table that 
could bedevised. The engravings contained in this Album are per- 
fect Cems of Beautvs and were designed and executed by 
the Aldine Company, publishers of the great Art journal, The 
Aldine. In order to introduce our great art publications into 
every home, we hereby offer to send a copy of this Album, securely 
packed, by mail, post-paid, upon vonsigs.¢ of Only 20 Cents, 
which is not one-quarter of its value. © one can afford to miss 








this extraordinary chance. Address, unten F, M, LUPTON & CO.) | 


245 Broadway, New York. , 








| 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD'S 





PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 


CORSETS, 





21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 





Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Circular, Perma- 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. E xe lusive 
territory given. C \T1I All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Reliable 
information of any infringemen = Se me to my address will 
be suitably rewarded For Descriptive Circular address 
main office. MADAME “GRISWOL dD. 

ole ag A... 1 E. 16th street, 

Branch office, 44 W inte r Street, Mass. 





Boston, 


‘This book needs no Endorsement.— Dr. PALMER. 


AGENTS WANTED 
TO 


FOR 
DR. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the Popular Author of Nicut Scenn 
‘N Tue Bibie portrays with vivid and thrilling force ana 
cloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and addsfresh testimony 
to the beauty, pathos and sublimity of the Stories of the Bible. 
nts will find this Book with its sparkling thoughts, glow- 
style, beautiful Engravings, and rich bindings, the best 

in the market. Terma Liberal, Circulars Free. 
Address, J, 0, McCURDY & CO., ni Pa. 


EMPLOYMENT EVERYBODY, 


5 00 per ig selling 
EI 5 es A NKARD, 
written ‘by Thomas Doner, . th his teeth, 
having lost both arms through drink. It 
is grand and thrilling Send 25 cents for 
# sample copy, and spec ial rates to agent 
52.0 already sold. ARNOLD BROS. 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS. 


LADIES 




















Imitation. 
Scrap Pictures. We.! 100 Transfer, We.! 20 F oral 

100 Motto Cards, We.! l0 Perforated lang l0e.! 2 
Chromo Mottoes, ! 4 Fine 6x8 Chromos, We.! | Floral 
Surprise. We.! for 50c., postpaid! 4 AGE SNTS 
WANTED! f With samples, lc. 
taken! J.W.FR », Baltimore , Md., 
for Pictures, Pri umes, ete, 
EST. LARGEST AND CHEAP- 
EST FURNISHING HOUSE 
r For Amateursin America.3 ct. 
stamp tor Catalogue of Presses 
and Type. 25 cts. for 100 pp. In- 
struction and Specimen Book. 
Outfit Remember Christmas, 
H 188 Monroe St.,Chicago. 





ie. 






Stamps 
Headquarters 
Mottoes, 








NO RETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 


| INvanIp RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 











» Send for 
Circular to am 
FOLDING CHAIR co., NW WAVEN. 


GOs ae 
bar or front action 
15%: locks; Warranted 





244 twist bar- 
we ls, & a good shoo- 


ped @terornosale: with 
‘ouch,and a W: U Cutter,tor $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
with privilege to examine before paying. Send stamp for 


Catalogue. Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 
n Deale’ rs,238 M phen St. .Cincinnath 


PB. POWELL & + 















BOYS Do you want 
’ Printing Press cor 


plete in exc hange for ca us A 
slight service, easily accomy 
Ished? It so, send your adr 
with stamp ‘enclosed. for ‘ 
particulars of our rea 
Christmas ‘er. 


Acme M'f’g Co., 
31 Park Row, N. ¥. 





t 











est in 
| = priced instrument, with Spring 
} ientific principle: 
| We 
comprising two T 
nd AW feet he 


an put th hem up by 

ese instruments, : 
Forany Te 

Agency, and you wi 


rson of ordina € « 

| th Re e months igs 10000: th 

wr guarantee ai! instrume 
allcharges. / any Comme 

| Name this paper when you write. 


sold, 








“ITE L.E.PHO 


Pw EW IMPROVED D 
col LED METALIC TELEPHO 
and the only completely satista 
allAttachment, made by 
« 





to ) stric tly mantain the 





find we are 


fi e to do. 
Kent, Woshunedt Co,, 23° Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


HO 


NES. 


ou ore 


racticalS) 


rarranted to wor ep, unatfecte 


li send to on i | 
, two walnut holde : r bou i 1 a oe) | 


Will mot hold g¢ e | 

tly wellknown to s 
retail price. se | 
ns sent with each pair. | 






a: i 
‘a from ‘all parts of the ! 
t ; 4 efund the money and pay | 
good fora 











